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FACT AND COMM ERNT 


HE Color Exposition which is presented by The 
Museum of the Peaceful Arts, 220 E. 42nd St., 
while treating of color from the scientific standpoint, 
gives many a suggestion to the practical decorator. 
They show, for example, an 
THE Recent Cotor object illuminated by various de- 
EXPOSITION grees of light and varying colors. 
By pushing buttons the visitor 
can view the object illuminated as by sunlight or in 
the light of a hazy sky or in moonlight tones. 
We all know the artistic value of the lampshade. 
We know that lighting in the house today is more than 
utilitarian; it is part of the aesthetics of the whole. 
We know that nature makes its appeal to us under 
varying degrees of light. The landscape take on a dif- 
ferent charm according to whether it is a sunlight 
effect, the colors of dawn, or the shades and shadows 
of dusk or the eerie tones of moonlight. One of the 
instruments shown at the Color Exposition enables 
us with one button to vary the entire aspect of the 
room, showing its appearance under various natural 
lights. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 





We can conceive where this system would be 
effective if applied even to certain particular sections 
or features of a room. : 

Another instrument segregates all the colors of a 
composition. While this is done automatically and ac- 
curately by the machine, it isn’t impossible to do the 
same thing without an instrument, and many a. dec- 
orator selects his color scheme out of the details of 2 
well composed tapestry, chintz, or cretonne. 

A man in the Middle-west invariably follows 2 
rule of color sympathy. He learns first from the client 
the combination of color that appeals to her and this 
is easily done through completed fabric patterns. He 
discovers whether her sympathies are towards the 
gaiety of orange or yellow or the somberness of blues 
and violets, and having obtained an. understanding of 
her color sympathies he. plans his work utilizing colors 
in the same degree and proportions as-they were. used 
in the material which revealed his. customer’s color 
preferences. 

It is significant that color should be given scientific 
consideration as it was at the museum exposition. De- 
signers, manufacturers, and users of all products in 
which color plays a part will profit by the experiment. 
The exposition will continue for some time.” 
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. and the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it 
fell not: for it was founded upon a rock.” 

The foregoing is the inspirational thought around 
which was written the largest newspaper advertisement 
ever placed by any publishing house in a daily news- 
paper. This advertisement, two pages of which are 
reproduced on this and the opposite page, was by the 
Crowell Publishing Company, 
and appeared last month in the 
New York Herald-Tribune and 
eleven other dailies in various 
parts of the country. 

The American Home is extolled as the foundation 
of the nation’s strength; and this is done in such a 
way—with such clear logic, and with such optimism 
for the country’s future, that we wish it could be read 
and pondered over by every man, woman and child 
in the United States. : 


A SPLENDID 
ADVERTISEMENT 


HE Home Making Center at the Grand Central 

Palace is a very ambitious effort to bring under 
one roof results of the work of innumerable women’s 
associations along the broad lines of housekeeping. 

It is under the: general su- 
pervision of Mrs. Steinhardt, 
the home furnishings division 
being directed by Mrs. Winther. 

It includes a museum 
collection of the fabrics of many nations and many 
periods, as well as a number of model rooms. It 
shows the work of the Contempora artists in dress 
silks, as well as the more conservative styles in up- 


THe Home 
MAKING 
CENTER 


holstery work and furniture. 

The organization invites membership, and gives 
club facilities that will, we believe, make it a very 
popular rendezvous for women. 


T’S the small things in business that make or 
mar the ultimate results. It’s the blunders of 
the subordinates that slow up the work of an or- 
ganization. Some of the big stores are everlastingly 
stressing the value of executive 
Wuat Do You heads and efficiency experts with 
SELL MeRCHAN- no consideration for the influ- 
DISE OR —? ences in the lower ranks. 

A woman orders a fabric in 
the upholstery department. The salesman has only 
short lengths but he thinks he can get the quantity 
and he promises delivery. After a week of tele- 
phoning to and fro he has to admit that the mill 
no longer makes it. It isn’t his fault. It’s the 
petty economy of the man higher up who is buying 





A page from the Crowell newspaper advertisement mentioned in 
text above, 
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from hand to mouth without consideration for the an- 
noyance to the customer, 

Service is the one big thing in merchandising. 
No salesman can succeed unless backed up by Service. 

I know of a laundry that operates 84 trucks and 
each truck does an average of $600 a week; the driver 
gets ten per cent commission because he is more than 
a driver. Within his own domain he is a diplomatic 
agent. He comes into personal touch with his custo- 
mers, hears their complaints and follows them up; he 
gives Service. 

I know of a plumbing firm where the workmen 
actually change their shoes at the front door and put 
on sneakers so as not to scratch the floors, and when 
they are through with the job they clean up after them, 
even to the re-oiling of the scratched woodwork. 
Naturally, they are more welcome to the house than 
the gangs who leave things in a mess. 

I spoke to an upholsterer once about the rubbish 
he was leaving around the room and his reply was 
that he wasn’t a chambermaid. Of course he wasn’t 
a chambermaid but he was a poor business man. He 
didn’t realize that in order to have a satisfied custom- 
er, he had to give more than his skill as an upholsterer ; 
that he had to give Service. 

Every business transaction should be followed 
through to a satisfactory conclusion. A sale is not 
completed until the goods are delivered and the de- 
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F enduring strength of 
“America is the home. 


* tories, stores, banks, mines, 


the American home the five-billion-dollar . 


_2 Semasemodbe og : 


installment debts. 





in any class enumerated in the following para- 
graph, which is not of itself a work of art, and 
shall include dies, moulds or devices by” 
Line 10 of paragraph b, page 2, to be amended by 
changing the word “product” to “products.” 
After paragraph b, page 2, and before Section 2, 
the following shall be added: 
“c. The manufactured products to which this 
act shall apply are the following: 
1. Textiles, lace and embroideries of all kinds, 
whether the designs are woven into or applied 


oil wellb—allche material v- American homes sendy grow id mame = 4 to the surface of, or incorporated into the sub- 
" dences of power and riches—exist merely bers. So long as men and women clewe stance or fibres of the fabric. 
t serve the home. to one another, new families wih erate ew 
pacman os os taleniely ovine Not vel Yoie sald aga 2. Carpets and floor coverings. 
because the average American family is 2 repenehapiohaniscanicntoncict 3. Furniture; house fixtures or furnishings. 
ray Seba mR Spe raps clebant ne 4. Lamps and lighting fixtures. 
quenble. ~~ every four year, with stores, apartment 5. Shoes or other footwear. 
Collectively these American homes have houses, seers, schools, churches, and you | 6. Type and graphic design for use in repro- 
performed mimeles. They financed td a can picture the growth. Biv oe | ducing 
3 emma . woghniphsestsier Las year the people who ved ia Amer 3 
‘| ing ewenty-four billion dollars’ worth of ° ican homes carned and spent nearly siatey | 7. Wall paper. 
_ Liberty Bonds. billion dots, Even in 1930 they increased ; " , 
wr a er ihe ean thee ures 8. Articles for personal wear. 
great industtics rose! to serve them, For se aviepedamgie deo 9. Jewelry or articles manufactured from gold, 


silver, platinum or other precious metals. 





automobile industry was created. The tele- 





























a ; 
eae arouse sol 10. Containers, including bexes, of whatever 


substance made, excluding glass bottles. 
11. All products. made of leather or substitutes 
thereof. 
12. Toys and games. 
Section 19% to be amended by the following addition © 
to the end of the section: 

“* * * provided, however, that the author or 
legal representative or assignee of the author 
described in this section deposit with the regis- 
ter of copyrights, with claim of copyright re- 
served, one complete copy of such design prior 
to any publication thereof with the words ‘de- 
sign copyright reserved’ thereon.” 

Henry D. Williams, the attorney also suggests that 
to class 3 after the word “house” the words “or office” 
be added; and that china, glass, and silverware should 
be especially included and that there be another class 
entitled “ornamental metal work.” 


Opec 








‘A FIVE-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT OF THE CROWELL PUBLISHING © 





Another page of the Crowell advertisement. See text on opposite page. 


livery should carry no inconvenience, disappointment 
or discomfort to the customer. 

There’s many a promising contact that has been 
broken by a snippy girl at the telephone and the aver- 
age household looks with horror upon the advent of 
a lot of sloppy workmen. 

Service is that something that gives satisfaction 
to the customer and makes for comfort and peace of 
mind. It means the elimination of inconvenience. 
There would be more work for the shops if the work- 
men themselves could be taught this elementary 
principle. Ah 





THE VESTAL BILL AMENDMENT 


HE Vestal Bill, now before the Senate having 
passed the House of Representatives, is approved 
by the Patent Committee with amendments as fol- 
lows: 

Proposed Amendments to H. R. 11852, An 
Act Amending the Statutes of the United States 
to provide for copyright Registration of Designs. 
Lines 5, 6 and 7 of Section b, page 2 of said Act 

to be supplanted by the following: 
“A design is a pattern applied to, or a shape 
or form of, any manufactured product included 


we —————e—— 
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Abraham & Straus Exhibit at the New School for Social Research 











SELLING 


THE SECOND IN A _ SERIES OF ARTICLES 
CONSTITUTING A COURSE IN THE ELEMENTS 
OF RETAIL SELLING. 


1. The Sale as a Definite Objective 


HE purpose back of “Keeping Store” is the sell- 
ey ing of goods and the principle objective which 
must never be lost to sight is that of making more and 
better sales. 

Napoleon said:—“In campaigns, every move 
must be analyzed and prepared in advance and in re- 
lation to every other move; all must be directed to- 
ward the common goal. Groping tactics, halfway 
measures, lose everything.” 

Every customer contact is a potential sales possi- 
bility, an opportunity the success or failure of which 
will depend in the large majority of cases, on the 
preliminary planning of the salesman. 

“You failed to sell Mrs. C. this morning,” said a 
buyer to one of his sales-people ; “What was the mat- 


399 


ter: 


“We didn’t seem to have anything to suit her,” 
replied the sales-person. “I showed her tapestries, 
velours, damasks and prints. She 
found fault with everything ; said they 
were not different from what she had 
seen before; seemed to want some 
new fabric es- 
pecially made to 
suit her. I dunno 
what else I could 












have enabled her to see 
them, not as possible ad- 
juncts to her present pos- 
sessions, but as desirable 
acquisitions that would 
create new beauties in her home. : 

“Your failure to sell was a natural result of you 
failure to plan.” 

So we might say that every sale starts with the 
preliminary planning ; or, to put it another way, every 
customer should be exposed to a planned sale. 

_We may divide the 
procedure of a planned 
sale into eight 
Pp r O gressive 





Smiles and manner may be 
improved by practice. 








steps: the Approach ; the Greet- 
ing; the Inquiry; Placing the 
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Ni GREETING 





show her; but she said she’d 
be back. 

“In other. words,” said 
the buyer, “you expected hey 
to find what she wanted by simply being shown, as a 
matter of fact you have numberless suitable mate- 
rials for every household need, but you have never 
planned what you would suggest them for.. Instead 
of the customer looking for something to satisfy her 
mental specifications, you should have visualized the 
manifold opportunities your stocks possess and given 
her a demonstration of their adaptability that would 





APPROACH 
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Customer; the Staging; Presen- 
tation ; Explanation ; Application. 
These eight progressive steps comprise the 
modus operandi of a successfully planned sale. By 
far the most critical are those which take place in the 
first two or three minutes after meeting the customer. 
THE APPROACH 

The “Approach” begins with the attitude in which 
the salesman is discovered when first seen by a custo- 
mer; therefore planning must include supervision of 
your attitude and interests in your unoccupied mo- 
ments ; telling or listening to jokes; indulging in bois- 
terous pastimes; or allowing your attention to be ab- 
sorbed by extraneous fancies; are a bad introduction 
from which to start an approach. 

“What happened to ?” asked a traveling 
representative, missing a familiar figure on a depart- 
ment floor; “I understand he is not with you any 
more? Sales falling down?” 

“No; nothing like that; but the president’s wife 
stepped off the elevator just at the moment when he 
was showing the bundle boy a trick in wrestling. The 
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boy was excused, but had to be ‘canned;’ un- 
reasonable, maybe, but salutary.” 

On the other hand, the straightening up of stock, 
the arranging of displays, or the 
speculative study of merchandise 
or accessory elements are justifi- 
able interests which need no apol- 











observe the effect of his greeting. 











fp ogy and en- 


gender no 
e m b a rrass- 
ment, 

Whether the customer has first been greeted by 
someone who calls the salesperson “forward!” matters 
little. The salesperson should approach by a confi- 
dent, courteous coming toward the customer, neither 
too hurried nor too reluctant, but emphatically and 
obviously disengaged from every other mterest ex- 
cept that of offering your services to the customer. 

THE GREETING 

The “Greeting” or salutation is the second step 
in the planned sale. “Can I serve you?” or “May I 
help you,” have their advocates as a salutation, but 
the most effective salutations are always those which 
come the most naturally, like a simple “Good morn- 
ing!” or “Good afternoon!,” with a slight bow and a 
smile. Perferably a natural smile for their is noth- 
ing more obviously fictitious than the forced smile 
which is simply a facial contorition in imitation of a 
pleased expression. Smiles may be improved upon 
with practice; and it should be the aim of the sales- 
person to improve the quality of the natural self by 
cultivating a well- 
groomed appear- 








PRESENTATION 


ECONOMY BEAUTY Jones. I wonder 
ance, a pleasing _ Tt will last a long UTILITY -, #43... .. if you would care 
voice, an assured — mae 3 It fits into my class and distinction to look. through 
easy deportment, STABILITY plans PROPRIETY our : 
and a_ pleasant, = ifs real It well be admired hy which has just - 





sincere smile. 

THE INQUIRY 
The “In- 
quiry” begins 
with a_ studied 
pause after the 
pleasant “Good 
morning!” The 
pause allows the 
customer to ex- 
press her need, 
and also permits 
the salesman to 








EXPLANATION 







Five types of customers and the kinds of goods which will appeal to each. 


: The customer will probably 
: respond by the direct statement : 

“I am looking for some so-and- 
so;” when the sales-person can say: “My name is 


Jones; I will be very glad to assist you.” Then he 
pauses again. The customer may identify herself, if 
she wishes to, something like the following: 

S. “Good morning !”—smiles—looks expectant— 
pause. 

C. “Good morning! I am looking for some ma- 
terial for draperies.” 

S. “My name is Jones. I shall be glad to show 
you our materials if you will come this way.” , 

C. “I am Mrs. Ward, Mr. Jones; and I would 
like to see something not too expensive, but substan- 
tial.” 

Or it might be this way: 

S. Good morning!’’ smiles, etc. 

C. “Good morning !” 

To avoid a too lengthy pause the salesman must 
be prepared to follow on: 

S. “Can I be of assistance to you?” 

C. “No, thank you; I am only looking around.” 

S. “We are always glad to have visitors who are 
interested in beautiful furnishings. Please feel per- 
fectly free to ask that anything in which you may have 
a particular interest may be shown to you; or he may 


say; my name is 





my friends~ 


restige 
pe 


been completely 
refurnished and 
decorated.” 
C..‘‘Why, 
yes: I did not 
know you had 
furnished rooms. 
I should like very 
much to see 
them, Mr. Jones.” 
S. ““Inthat 
case we will cross 
through _ this 
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short way and you can leave your looking about the 
department until after you have seen the rooms.” 

(Reaching the Rooms) 

S. “Now, if I can be of any assistance in ex- 
plaining the various furnishings, I shall be very happy 
to point out to you the especial elements ‘of interest 
that we have tried to incorporate in a livable small 
home at moderate cost.” 

C. “Thank you, Mr. Jones: I will not trouble 
you now; but I shall be glad to remember your name, 
and if I need something in your department will call 
upon you.” 

S. “Thank you. May I give you my card for fu- 
ture reference ?” 

One could go on, indefinitely, detailing actual de- 
partmental conversations of this type, but a few must 
suffice. 

Now to return to the customer for draperies. 

The sales-person is at the third step in planned 
procedure, which is that of “Inquiry.” It is obvious 
that there are scores of materials which are avail- 
able to his customer for drapery purposes, but the 
sales-person of the planning type must obtain a basis 
on which to project the plan, and that basis is ob- 
tainable only from the customer, by a few carefully 
prearranged questions. These questions determine 
what kind of a room the material is to be used for; 
what is the size of the space to be treated; what kind 
of light the room receives, and whether much or little ; 
what are the other furnishing factors whose design, 
style, or color would influence the correct selection. 

PLacinc THE CUSTOMER 

While obtaining this information, perhaps as in- 
cidental conversation while traversing the department 
in the direction of the drapery material section, the 
sales-person passes from the third to the fourth step, 
by “Placing the Customer in Comfortable Position” 
(preferably seated) to enter into the discussion of her 
needs and to see the materials he wishes to present. 


STAGING 

Obviously a planned sale is a “staged” presenta- 
tion frankly theatrical in its intent and method. It 
consists sometimes in the removal from view of un- 
wanted elements left over from a previous presenta- 
tion; in the establishing of a neutral or favorable 
background ; in the assembling of related accessories— 
a lamp, maybe; a rug, a table or an occasional chair— 
always having in mind the description of the environ- 
ment already obtained by judicious inquiry. 

Attention is focused by staging. 

David Belasco, as a preliminary to the entrance 
of the star, once arranged to have a cat released upon 
the stage from a box in the wings. The cat walked 
a few steps into view, then stretched itself with evi- 
dent enjoyment, and walked across the stage to the 
other wings, back of which was a saucer of milk, 
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which repeated experience had taught her was to-be 

found there. It was a master stroke of staging to 

focus the audience’s attention and it scored a hit. 
PRESENTATION 

We have now reached the point in a “planned 
sale” to which every one of the previous five progres- 
sive steps has been directed; which is, the Presenta- 
tion of merchandise. During the progress of these 
previous five steps the salesperson has had an oppor- 
tunity to analyze the outward appearance and social 
status of his customer. This is important, in order 
that, so far as possible, time need not be wasted in 
showing things that would be merely experimental. 
If the preference of the customer can be anticipated 
these things can be accomplished; first, a saving of 
both customer’s and salesman’s time; second, avoid- 
ance of irritating the customer by a presentation of 
goods inappropriate to her type, and third, a simplifi- 
cation of labor. 

THe Importance or Customer ANALYSIS 

For instance, customers can readily be classified 
into five different divisions, and these divisions per- 
tain to five fundamental angles of appeal which ap- 
ply to your merchandise. These five angles are Beauty, 
Utitity, Propriety, STaBILity, and Economy. The 
dress, deportment, and general air of your customer 
will go a long way in helping to determine which one of 
these angles of appeal would be likely to dominate your 
customer’s choice. ' 

For example, the customer who presents an ap- 
pearance of smartness and self-possession, who is 
tastefully dressed, and whose general appearance is 
indicative of the desire to create a pleasing impres- 
sion, would be the type that would place a high valua- 
tion on Beauty—the beauty of a material, whether 
it is fabric, furniture, or work of art, relates to its 
color, finish, design or texture; and a customer fa- 
miliar with beautiful things, and with the ability to 
express admiration for beauty, will be appealed to by 
the fine things that have grown familiar to her through 
education, travel, and social position, 

Still another customer would be influenced by 
Uritity—the service that a purchase will render. Such 
a di8position will probably be indicated by the practi- 
cal character of her dress and accessories. This type 
of woman customer would be appealed to by labor- 
saving devices in the electrical field, and she would 
be likely to avoid the purchase of materials that would 
require constant care and a great deal of labor to 
keep them clean. 

Propriety, the third angle of appeal that we have 
mentioned, is a consideration that would assume large 
proportions in the mind of a customer who is ultra- 
careful to show the latest mode in dress. The mat- 
ter of being up-to-the-minute in style would be neces- 

(Continued on page 134) 





Top—A reproduction of a. temple 

at Angkor-Vat,. French Indo- 

China; below, at left, Exhibition 

from Algiers; below, at right, 

Exhibition from French Equa- 
torial Africa. 


FRREE OF THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS WHICH WILL BE SEEN AT THE 
PARIS INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS EXPOSITION 


See text on page 79. 
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GEORGE WASHINEGETON’S BED= 
ROOM AT MOUNT VERNON 


One of the rooms to be reproduced in detail and exhibited in 
the replica of the Washington home to be shown in Paris. 


See text on opposite page. 











The United States Building, the Washington Home at Mount Vernon 


ARTS IN INDUSTRIES FROM FAR SOURCES 


AN EXPOSITION IN PARIS TO OPEN THIS SPRING WILL 
SHOW THE LIFE AND ART OF LITTLE KNOWN PLACES 


N Exposition which is of the utmost interest to 
A the decorative trades, because a representation 
of the arts of remote countries seldom visited by 
Americans, will be opened in Paris in May, 1931, and 
last through October. It is called the Paris Interna- 
tional Colonial and Overseas Exposition. It will cover 
250 acres and will present the life and arts of the 
French Colonies and the Colonies of Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Italy and the territorial possessions of 
the United States. Other countries that will be repre- 
sented in the City of Information will be Great Britain, 
Greece, Denmark, Persia, Brazil, Spain and Japan. 

When we go to an Austrian or a German or a 
French exposition we know pretty well what we will 
see. We will be shown the advanced decorative 
thoughts of the great nations. This Exposition shows 
the native characteristics in art and industry not only 
of the more advanced colonies but the most primitive. 

The Exposition will be held in the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, which is to the east of Paris what the Bois de 
Boulogne is to the west. Every race in mankind will 
be represented from the dark skinned highlanders of 
Madagascar to the Arabs of North Africa and the 
black men of the West Coast. Each tribe will have at 
the Exposition typical accommodations where they 
will be able to continue their native life. 

While the Exposition has its altruistic aims and 
will present to the world the advanced civilizations of 
all colonies, it cannot fail to be, also a fruitful field 
for study and inspiration for those who would adapt 
unusual designs from the seldom traveled sources. 

Included in the Exposition will be four different 
sections with thirty-one groups presenting the 





French industries which are exported to their Col- 
onies. 

The French Colonial section will show the royal 
palace of the Hova dynasty ( Madagascar), the Temple 
of Angkor-Vat (Union of Indochina), the reproduc- 
tion of one of the most beautiful palaces of Marrakech 
(Morocco), and the Mosque of Djenne (French West- 
ern Africa). 

Belgium will show a palace from Belgian Congo ; 
Italy (on the banks of Lake Daumesnil) Basilica of 
Septimus Severe (Tripolitaine) and the seven Towers 
of Rhode Is- 
land; Holland, 
Temple of the 
Sunda Isles, and 
Portugal various 
pavilions of 
Portuguese col- 
onies. 

The United 
States will show 
the life, the 
products, and 
the progress of 
her territories — 
Porto Rico, 
Alaska, Hawaii, 
Philippines, Vir- 
gin Islands, and 
Guam — but the 
principal f e a- 
ture, and a sen- 
timental feature 





Miss Frances Wolfe, decorator of 
Detroit associated in the founding of 
the United States Building. 
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at that, will be the United States Building built in re- 
plica of Washington’s old home at Mount Vernon 
which will recall to France the great friendship be- 
tween Washington and Lafayette. 

The United States building will show complete in 
every architectural detail and completely furnished 
Washington’s old home and grounds at Mount Vernon. 
It will be throughout just as it was when occupied by 
our first President and the intricate task of carrying 
out the work has been intrusted to Miss Frances Wolfe 
of Detroit. Miss Wolfe will have the cooperation of 
Miss Anne Madison Washington, the Great Great 
Great niece of George Washington and from her 
records and library the selection of draperies, carpets, 
furniture, and wall treatments will be checked up and 
authenticated. 

The furniture for the twelve Mount Vernon rooms 
has been donated by the members of the Furniture 
Association of Grand Rapids. 

To heighten the charm of the display, the Mount 
Vernon replica will be erected on a sloping plot near 
the River Seine on the Paris Exposition grounds, a 
site recalling the original’s location on the Potomac. 

Congress appropriated $250,000 for its American 
exhibit, and it is interesting to note the rapid-fire pro- 
duction which marked the work of C. Bascom Slemp, 
the American Commissioner General for the Exposi- 
tion. Mr. Slemp and his staff sailed for Paris August 
29, immediately following his appointment by the 
President. He returned to Washington September 20, 
and all parts of the building were planned, laid out, 
and shipped on the steamer bound for France October 
25. It was all under the direction of Charles K. Bryant 
of Richmond, Virginia, authority on early Colonial 
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architecture, and it was fortunate that Mr. Bryant 
was the owner of the only authentic drawings of Mount 
Vernon in existence. 

Permission to reproduce the National shrine has 
been always denied by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation except on one occasion. This was when Mr. 
Bryant employed a replica as the official exhibit of 
the State of Virginia at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. 

Of pre-eminent interest to the people of France 
will be the reproduction of the west parlor, with the 
great rug presented to General Washington by King 
Louis XVI of France, the bronze key to the Bastille, 
a gift from Lafayette, and a chair to Martha Wash- 
ington by the Marquis Lafayette. All the famous por- 
traits of King Louis, of Washington, and of Lafayette, 
will likewise hang by proxy in the “new” Mount 
Vernon. 





NEW DECORATIVE CONCERN IN WASHINGTON 


NEW Concern in the interior decoration business 
A opened last month in Washington, D. C. The firm 
is to be known as W. J. Montgomery & Henry Holo- 
ber, and they have showrooms at 208-9-10 the Wood- 
ward Building, 15th and H Streets, N.W., where they 
will be prepared to undertake a high-class interior fur- 
nishing and decorating business along studio lines. 

Mr. Montgomery has had a long experience in the 
upholstery field, being at one time head of the uphol- 
stery department of Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and later with Mannheimer Bros., St. 
Paul; Stern Bros., Simpson & Crawford Co., as Foreign 
and Domestic rug buyer. For nine years he was con- 
nected with W. B. Moses & Sons, 
Washington, D. C., as General 
Manager and Vice President. 

Mr. Holober, who had his train- 
ing in England, with Maple & Co., 
and with Shoolbred’s has been as- 
sociated with Mr. Montgomery for 
some time, first when he was at 
Simpson Crawford & Co., New 
York, and then at W. B. Moses & 
Sons, where he had charge of the 
contract decorating department for 
a number of years. 

Both members of the firm have 
a wide acquaintance in Washington 
and nearby territory, and there is 
every promise that their association 
in the decorative business will be 
successful. 





The dining room at Mt. Vernon which will 
also be reproduced in every detail. 
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A POPULAR TYPE OF CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


HE craze for Currier & Ives lithographs has 

swept beyond the antique shop and into the realms 
of Interior Decoration. The sense of humor which 
these prints frequently arouse in one makes them a 
distinct asset in guest rooms, especially, where an air 
of cordiality and good humor should prevail. 

“T don’t go in very strong,” said a decorator. re- 
cently, “for Currier & Ives in serious work. Of 
course the fine ship pictures and hunting scenes can 


be utilized in the dining room and the men’s room but " 


they don’t as a rule fit into the sort of work I do 
unless in what I call ‘country Colonial rooms,’ farm- 
house styles.” 

There’s a delightfully mawkish sentimentality 
about some of the Currier & Ives’. pictures. Some of 
their fashion pictures and portraits of “Clara” and 
“Mary” and “Dora” and 
“Penelope” and a dozen others 
are positively humorous in 
general style and get-up and 
can very effectively be intro- 
duced into the guest room. 

They are usually framed 
in simple style and are not ex- 
pensive. They are the cheap- 
est of all the Currier & Ives’ 
prints and have a distinct ap- 
peal to girls, particularly the 
sentimentals — “The Be- 
trothal,” “The First Quar- 
rel,” “The Parting,” and 
“The Reconciliation.” 





A BUSINESS THAT CHANGED 
ITS TYPE 


ROM time to time the 

thought has occurred to 
the trade that chain shops 
specializing in curtains, dra- 
peries, and upholstery might 
follow the methods of the 
grocery and delicatessen shops 
and benefit by a distribution 
of their overhead and by mass 
buying ; and what promised to 
be a concrete demonstration 
of the idea was launched some 
few years ago by Mrs. Agnes 
Foster Wright of the Chintz 
Shop on Madison Ave. 

While the business grew 
so rapidly that the chain 
was extended to cover Cin- 
cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 


the Old Print. Shop. 





Types of Currier & Ives prints referred to 
above. The two smaller are published by courtesy 
of T, A. Conningham, the larger by courtesy of 


Kansas City, Philadelphia, and Barnstable, the chain 
idea weakened as the business of the organization de- 
veloped because Mrs, Wright found herself involved 
in the selection of other things besides chintzes. She 


,and her assistants were kept busy selecting furniture, 


upholstery stuffs, etc. Here was a field not contem- 
plated but it soon so dominated that they disposed of 
all but the Cincinnati, Chicago, and New York shops, 
which have become decorator establishments. 





HE editor of this magazine acknowledges with sin- 

cere appreciation additional samples of fine fur- 

niture veneers recently added to his collection through 

the co-operation of Wm. L. Marshall, Ltd., New York, 

Penrod, Jurden & Clark Co., Kansas City, J. H. Smith 

Veneers, Inc., Chicago, and Fancy Woods, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. 
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EARLY AMERICAN LIVING 
ROOM IN BALCH HALLS 


See text on opposite page 
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THE WOMERNS 
DORMITORIES 
Al CORNELL 


DESCRIBING THE WORK OF MARY 
LEINTONSIACKERMAN INS BALCH 
HALLS 


N The Upnotsterer for November 1929 we told about the 

Balch Halls, which are the women’s dormitories at Cornell Uni- 
versity architecturally planned by Frederick L. Ackerman, deco- 
rated by Mrs. Mary Linton Ackerman. At that time the work was 
only in course of construction, and we were therefore unable to 
give any very definite details about it. 

But now that the buildings are completed and the decorative 
elements installed, we can tell something more about the excellent 
results achieved by Mrs. Ackerman—results so good that the State 
of New York is making these buildings demonstration centers for 
the study of Home Economics. A OS ee cae 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Ackerman, we are able to show 
with this article a number of illustrations of the rooms and these will give the reader some idea of the manner in 
which the decoration has been done. It will be seen that in each room great care has been exercised in the selec- 





Reception room in the Georgian style. 
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Left, The Georgian dining room. 


Below, The Duncan Phyfe living room. 


IN’ BALCH HALLS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


See text on preceding page 
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Right, the Eaftly American recep- 
tion room. 


Below, the Jacobean living room. 
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IN BALCH HALLS? CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





See text. on page 103 
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tion of every decorative item. 

The Balch Halls are four in number, all of Tudor 
architecture, and very imposing in appearance. In all 
there are 400 rooms for the accommodation of 314 
students, with plans for the eventual occupancy of 2000 
students. 

In their decoration they ‘trace back the develop- 
ment of American furnishings from the Jacobean (the 
oak period) through the Early American (pine and 
maple) and the Georgian (walnut and mahogany) to 
Duncan Phyfe (mahogany). 

In many of the main rooms the decoration is built 
around some well authenticated antique; but with 
the exception of these antiques, which act as centers 
of interest, everything else is in reproduction. 

On page 102 we show an Early American living 
room. In the background is a rare old American 
spread, used as a wall decoration, bearing interesting 
data, consisting of the name of the weaver, the date 
when it was woven, and the name of the person for 


ul 


st 
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whom it was done. The coloring of this spread is a 
brilliant red, and presents a strikingly dramatic note 


in the room’s decoration. To carry out the handwoven 
idea exemplified by this spread, almost all of the tex- 
tiles in this room are of a homespun character, found 
in the markets only after exhaustive search. The very 
effective material which covers the sofa in the fore- 
ground is an old linen, the design of which is of a 
quaint scenic character. 

At the top of page 103 we show a view of a small 
window in the Jacobean living room. .Here is disclosed 
a fine old clock, purchased at the Reifsnyder sale. 

On page 105 is another view of this Jacobean 
living room, interesting because it shows an antique 
chest, which, with an antique drop-leaf gate-leg table 
sets the decorative note of this room. 

At the bottom of page 103 is one of the reception 
rooms, which represents an exceedingly dainty treat- 
ment in the old Georgian style. The wall-paper in this 
room gives the keynote to the color scheme, and was 
reproduced by Harriet Bryant from 
a famous old wall paper used in a 
reception room in Salem. 

The dining room shown on 
page 104 is an adaptation of the 
Georgian, with lingering reminis- 
censes of the Queen Anne style. 
This is a bright, colorful room, 
with the woodwork in Georgian 
white, and the walls covered. by a 
paper which is a reproduction of a 
well-known American scenic. 

At the bottom of this same 
page is a living room in which-a 
lyre-leg Duncan Phyfe table is the 
central point of interest. The color 
scheme in this room is worked out 
from the colors to be found in a 
fine, hand-printed India cotton 
hanging, to be seen at the back of 
the room. In this room the cur- 
tains are of rose silk, and elsewhere 
are to be found tones of rose and 
gray. 

An Early American reception 
room is illustrated at the top of 
page 105. The color scheme of this 
room is cream and plum, taken 
from the wall paper, which was 
printed from blocks over a hundred 
years old, through the courtesy of 
Cowtan & Tout. Fabrics of plum 
and yellow are used for draperies 
and furniture coverings. On the 


(Continued on page 122) 
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The Early American Dining room. 





Electus D. Litchfield, architect 





DINING ROOM IN THE HOME 
OF EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
AT LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 


On the wall is a hand painted 
paper by Attilio Pusterla. 











Electus D, 


I 
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FIREPLACE ARRANGEMENT IN THE 
HOME OF EDWARD R. STETTINIUS 
JR. AT LOCUST VALLEY. L. I. 


The scene on the wall shows the 
Campus and Library at the 
University of Virginia. 
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A view of some of the 84 window bays on Macy’s new 7th floor. 


THE NEW MACY DEPARTMENT 


WITH EMPHASIS UPON SOME SPECIAL FEATURES POINTED OUT 
BY R. B. FREEMAN THE UPHOLSTERY BUYER 


F HE new upholstery, 
seer drapery and curtain 
department of R. H. Macy 
& Co., is as literally a new 
department as would be the 
case if it were housed in a 
building newly created for 
the purpose. Occupying 
the entire seventh floor and 
totaling 54,621 square feet 





R. B, FREEMAN 


of space, the bedspread curtain 
and drapery departments are char- 
acterized as the last word in effec- 
tive merchandising arrangement. 

New types of fixtures, new ar- 
rangement of display, and new 
features meet the eye on every por- 
tion of the floor. 

For several years past, the old 
departments on the sixth floor had 
been operating under the handicap 
of bad service, bad display, and in- 
sufficient stock facilities. When 
the planning for the new seventh 





A corner in the Boudoir Shop on Macy’s 
7th floor, 





floor departments was undertaken, all traditions were 
swept clean aside. It was obvious that here was a gold- 
en opportunity, not merely to move the old outworn dis- 
play methods from one floor to another, but to create a 
department which would be literally built to order. In 
other words, a new department was planned, with a de- 
termination that every structural detail, no matter how 
minute, should be, not 90% correct, but 100% correct. 

To succeed in this it was necessary to discard most 
of the old fixtures; to ride rough-shod over past tradi- 











tions of display; and to unhesitatingly junk outworn 
selling methods. The mental steps necessary to the 
planning of each fixture were somewhat as follows: 

1. What is the matter with the old method? 

2. What will make the new method perfect? 

3. How can the new fixture be placed in harmoni- 
ous and logical relation to the rest of the floor? 

By following these steps faithfully, entirely new 
type fixtures and methods were created, each one based, 
not on traditional methods of solution, but on the needs 
which past experience had taught. In other words, 
each of the scores of different kinds of merchandise is 
housed in a “tailor-made” fixture. 

To the right of the 34th Street elevators, as one 
enters the department, the chintz room is extremely 
interesting. The woodwork throughout is of knotted 
pine and the decorative scheme is simple and practical. 
Convenient bins which surround the room, measuring 
tables and comfortable chairs give an atmosphere of 
refined convenience in harmony with the delicate shades 
and patternings of the dainty material offered for sale. 
The goods in this room are classified by colors rather 
than by price or width. 
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The trimming department which occupies a fav- 
ored position in front of the chintz room, and adjoining 
the heavy goods department, is equipped with glass top- 
ped showcases which permit of the display of every 
type of trimming carried in the department: These 
samples are arranged on slides and each type of trim- 
ming carries a ticket giving all necessary particulars 
for the information of both customer and salespeople. 

As we have already mentioned, the fifty-inch heavy 
goods are to the north on the Broadway side of the 
chintz room. In this section goods are displayed on sam- 
ple stands, approximately yard lengths of the materials 
being grouped together on a dozen or more movable 
stands, so arranged that samples may be seen from 
either side. There is also a forward stock room closely 
adjoining the heavy-goods section with assembling 
counters and electrical cutting machines, although the 
bulk of the reserve occupies two floors in another sec- 
tion of the building. Throughout the department which 
is carpeted in a brown and tan Wilton with an indistinct 
figure, there is a generous proportion of aisle space so 
that from any point on the floor one can get an un- 
obstructed view of adjoining sections. To the left 





Macy’s new interior Decoration Studio. 
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The Old English oak-panelied Tapestry room at Macy’s. 


and north of the 34th Street elevators there are 
three immense selling squares, one with thirty-six inch 
counters, another with fifty-inch counters, and the in- 
termediate one with counters that may be extended from 
thirty-six to fifty inches by an attachable shelf to ac- 
commodate the fabrics at each particular season of the 
year, cretonne and narrow materials in the summer 
time, and tapestries and other fifty-inch materials in 
the winter time. Each of the squares has its own elec- 
trical cutting machine, wrapping booth, and when neces- 
sary its own cashier’s cage, although for ordinary selling 
the general cashier’s tube system answers all practical 
purposes: The electrical cutting machines we have 
already referred to do measuring and rolling as well as 
exact cutting. 

For sample requests in the heavy piece goods sec- 
tion, customers are given what amounts to practically 
an order on a separately constituted sample department. 
The salesperson gives the customer a check containing 
a number, the number identifies the fabric and the check 
upon presentation at the sample department is honored 
by a sample swatch about four inches square. 

In approximately the center of the floor there is a 
tapestry room attractively arranged with dark oak- 
paneled walls and permanent rods for the display of 





tapestry panels. This permits of a presentation of fine 
hand-made tapestries in suitable surroundings, and will 
constitute an important point of interest for the firm’s 
customers. The various tapestries are lighted by 
masked overhead lights. There are no shelves or open 
stock space to mar the appearance of the room—sur- 
plus samples are carried in cupboards behind concealed 
paneling. 

In the front part of the department there are a 
number of glass enclosed drapery schemes representa- 
tive of the better grades of merchandise, while adjoin- 
ing the curtain-material section, there are several glass 
windowed bays illuminated from the rear to give the 
effect of daylight shining through sheer glass curtains, 
novelty curtains and over-draperies. There are eighty- 
four of these window arrangements which by the use 
of daylight lamps have every appearance of an actual 
home treatment. 

Adjoining this display are the yard-goods squares 
of light-weight curtain materials, and on the 34th Street 
side there are successively the interior decoration de- 
partment, the boudoir room and the closet room, each 
occupying generous space and attractively fitted up for 
the adequate display of the materials which form the 
subject of sale in each division. On the north 
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or 35th street side of the department are the offices, 
some of the stock rooms, the window-shade section, up- 
holstery hardware department and the screen section. 
In the window-shade section sample shades are hung so 
that customers may examine materials, each shade being 
marked according to price. In the hardware section 
the small units are shown under glass-topped counters 
and in glass-front fixtures behind the counters, while 
the large units, curtain poles, wrought iron hardware, 
etc., are displayed in adjoining space. 

A novel arrangement has been provided to elim- 
inate stock damage to screen samples. . Each sample 
screen is provided with a stall separated from the next 
one by padded arms so there is no possibility of having 
the hinges of one screen rub against the panel of an- 
other. 

Generous space is given in the department to the 
display of cushions, some in glass cases, others enclosed 
within a fenced space, others are shown on counters 
and shelves. In every way they are accessible for cus- 
tomer examination while the automatic incentive to 
maintain an orderly arrangement insures an attractive 
presentation. 

Facing the boudoir shop is a section devoted to 
draped dressing tables, which may be bought entirely 
as they appear on the floor, or the various materials of 


which they are composed either by the yard or in made 
up skirts, may be obtained. for home construction. 

A considerable space is devoted to the merchandis- 
ing of bed spreads, and like the window curtains these 
are shown as if in actual use. 

It had long been felt that confusion arose from 
the fact that customers who purchased their bedspreads 
in the old bedspread department on the 2nd floor could 
not successfully find curtains to match because of the 
fact that the old curtain department was on the 6th 
floor. Even if the customer did go from the 2nd to the 
6th floor, it was a serious inconvenience to be obliged 
to find a second sales clerk and make a complete second 
purchase. This whole method was therefore discarded. 
The bedspread department was brought up to the new 
7th floor, along with the curtain department. The two 
separate departments were merged. Fifteen beds for 
the display of bedspreads were placed beside 84 win- 
dows for the display of curtains. The customer who 
now comes to the new department to purchase a bed- 
room ensemble finds the operation very simple. One 
sales clerk shows her bedspreads and curtains to match, 
attractively displayed, the one on a bed and the other 
at the lighted windows, just as she will find them in 
the home. 

The lamp department at the 7th Avenue end of the 
floor (so far as it goes at present,) occupies a very 





The heavy piece-goods section in Macy’s new upholstery department. 
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extensive space and is literally aglow with illuminated 
shades. Ultimately the rugs and floor coverings are to 
be brought to the 7th floor to occupy a position back of 
the present 7th Avenue temporary wall. This will give 
an unbroken stretch of related home furnishings from 
34th to 35th Street, and from 6th to 7th Avenues. 

Throughout the department the woodwork is of 
mahogany in a grey-tan tone, unobtrusive, refined and 
clean, while the glass-topped counters and showcases 
are framed in. bronze, 

The removal of the department from the 6th to 
the 7th floor was accomplished in a manner that is in- 
dicative of Macy efficiency. 

At 5:30 o’clock Saturday night, ie 24th, the 
upholstery and curtain departments were just finishing 
a busy day on the 6th floor. The tens of thousand of 
different articles found in a comprehensive drapery de- 
partment were in their usual places. 

At 10 o’clock that evening the 6th floor depart- 
ments were nothing but a series of deserted shelves. 
The new drapery and bedspread departments on the 
7th floor had come into being in the short space of four 
and a half hours. When the sales force went home 
shortly before ten o’clock, these hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of merchandise had not only been 
moved to the new location, but, what is more remark- 
able, the new departments were ready down to the last 
minute detail, for the Monday morning customer. In 
fact, the new departments were so completely ready 
that the fifteen minutes previous to the opening of the 
store were devoted to a general “pep” lecture to the 
sales force, instead of the usual preparations for dis- 
plays. 

This is how it was done. The entire force of 112 
full-time sales clerks were appointed as captains of 
their own individual sections of stock. The part-time 
sales clerks were appointed as their assistants. The 
junior assistant buyers were posted in the new depart- 
ments on the 7th floor to supervise the distribution of 
the merchandise in its new home. 

When the sales force returned from dinner at 6:30, 
fifty porters with large hand-trucks were ready and 
waiting. Each full-time sales clerk, in her newly ap- 
pointed role of captain, had been thoroughly instructed 
as to her duties. With the aid of her part time 
assistant she loaded her own particular merchandise into 
the truck, went with the porter and the truck to the 
new 7th floor, and saw the merchandise neatly and 
safely put away in its new bins. She then returned to 
the 6th floor with her assistant and her porter for an- 
other load and a second trip. The fifteen assistant 
buyers and junior assistant buyers had, for the moment, 
relinquished their command. All authority had been 
decentralized and placed in the hands of the’112 cap- 
tains, each of whom was an independent boss, thorough- 
ly trained in advance as to her exact duties. The entire 





move was thus accomplished swiftly and quietly, with 
no confusion. 

In order to build Macy’s new seventh floor drapery 
and bedspread departments, three things were necessary. 
First was the space. Second was a volume of business 
sufficiently large to justify the expense. Third, most 
important of all, was a determination to submit to no 
compromises. 





WALL PAPER ASSOCIATION ADOPTS STANDARD 

QUALITY IN STOCK AND COLOR FASTNESS 

N the last few years many manufacturers of wall 

paper have been experimenting with various inks 
with the idea of improving the lasting quality of their 
designs. Their experiments prove that not only the 
inks themselves but the quality of stock used has a 
great deal to do with the fading of colors. 

This work, which has been fostered by the Wall 
Paper Association, has lead to the adoption of a seal 
as an emblem signifying a certain standard of quality. 
This degree of quality has been decided upon by the 
members of the Association in collaboration with the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington as being satisfac- 
tory to the consumer. 

Papers bearing this emblem have passed a light re- 
sisting test, equal to two years of sunlight, without 
fading. The stock used is of sufficiently high grade 
to. insure a proper base for colors, and the inks are 
also of a quality to be light resisting. 

The Association allows all members to print this 
seal on the back of their papers that reach or exceed 
this Standard of Quality in stock and colors, and is ad- 
vertising to the public in the near future the meaning 
of the emblem. It is expected that such a guarantee 
of quality will mean much to the retail consumer. 

This is an important step towards the improved 
standard of quality by the Wall Paper Association 
which has been brought about by the recognition of 
the manufacturers that the consumers are demanding 
a higher quality product. 


Ince of the Wallpaper Assorintun af the US 


THe WALLPAPER ‘assn 
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THE MANUFACTURER 
GUARANTEES THIS 


WALLPAPER TO 
REQUIREMENTS OF 
U. S. COMMERCIAL 
STANDARD 
CS 16-29 


ISSUED BY U. S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE . 










Facsimile of emblem referred to in article below 
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THE B. ALTMAN MODEL BATHROOM 


HE exquisite bathroom installed at B. Altman 

& Co.’s upholstery department is attracting a 
great deal of attention. The Architectural Tile Co. 
and the Standard Sanitary Co. are to be given credit 
for their excellent work, but most interest is at- 
tached to the furnishings which consist of shower 
curtains, rugs, artistic racks, mirrors, clothes ham- 
pers, chairs. All of the furnishings which Mr. For- 
restal’s department has heretofore shown quite liber- 
ally, are now assembled from the decorator stand- 
point. The results are excellent and it will do the 
trade represented a vast amount of good because it 
is where large audiences are bound to see it. The 
draperies and the other fabrics used are A. Theo. 
Abbott & Co.’s “Aquaproof-Kapock.” 





CONCERNING THE MOHAIR INSTITUTE 


NE of the activities of the Mohair Institute, 
QO which has just been established in Chicago, 
will be a helpful service for interior decorators, 
manufacturers, etc., with reference to the production 
of qualities particularly suited for upholstery and 
drapery purposes. 
The institute will be under the direction of A. 
C. Gage, editor of the Angora Journal, and formerly 
secretary of the National Mohair Growers Associa- 
tion and an authority on mohair. 
It may not be generally known that the United 
States now has more mohair producing animals than 


any other country in the world. There are Angora 
goats in each of the 48 states, with Texas by far the 
largest producting state. 
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Model bathroom at B. Altmann & Co. See text in opposite column. 


DEPARTMENT REARRANGEMENT AT KOBACKER’S 


HE home furnishings department of Koback- 
er’s, Gary, Indiana, under the merchandise 


managership of Earl C. Howells is undergoing a 
re-arrangement. The drapery and needlework de- 


partment formerly on the third 
floor is to be re-located on the sec- 
. ond floor thus permitting an expan- 
sion of the furniture department to 
a third more than its present size. 
The carpeted section on the third 
floor formerly occupied by the drap- 
ery and needlework department is 
devoted exclusively to the display 
of living room furniture and the 
management is planning for at least 
25% increase in business over that 
of last year’s February furniture 
sale. 





An illustration of the interior of the store of 
Kidder & Davis, Fitchburg, Mass., one of the 
most interesting departments in the New Eng: 
jand territory. This drapery department has 
already had to be enlarged from the space it 
originally occupied and even through dull pe- 
riods has been extremely busy. In addition to 
the members of the firm who have had a long 
experience in the handling of interior furnisi- 
ings, two competent interior decorators, Miss 
Claire M. Isabelle and Joel A. Holmberg, are 
at the service of theit clients. 





UPHOLSTERY AND 





TAKING THEM. 


EORGE H. EDWARDS, Technical Counselor of 

the Kokobo Products Co., Chicago, contributed 

to the Second National Convention of the Rug Clean- 
ers’ Institute of America held recently in New York, a 
very valuable paper relating to the cleaning of the fur- 
niture of the household—the upholstery coverings, dra- 
peries, tapestries, lamp shades, even window shades, 
and went technically into the methods to be employed. 


Extracts From Mr. Epwarps’ Appress 


HE nature of the soil which accumulates on uphol- 

stered furniture is to a considerable extent of the 
same substance as that which accumulates on carpets 
and rugs, but of course it does not exist in such quan- 
tities, is not so deeply imbedded, or set as fast in the 
fabric as it is in floor coverings. It consists of finely 
powdered dust, and the usual greasy substance caused 
by soot, and on the arm-rest and head-rest a greasy 
substance from the hands and the hair. 

However, because of the thinness of the material 
which holds most of the soil, and the limited amount of 


the soil present in the fabric, the material releases the ’ 


soil very easily without the use of strong detergents or 
much agitation. 

The vacuum machines, 
such as all rug cleaning estab- 
lishments are equipped with, 

W will extract not only the dry 
dust from the outer material, 
but. considerable of the dust 
that has worked its way into 
\ the outer filling. Beating the 
upholstery violent- 
ly does not have to 
be resorted to, be- 
3 cause there is no 
caking of the dirt 
in the fabric. 
The first step 
in the cleaning of 
© upholstery, as it is 
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DRAPERY CLEANING 


EXPLAINING METHODS OF RENOVATING 
WHICH HAVE PROVED SUCCESSFUL AND 
PROFITABLE TO ESTABLISHMENTS UNDER- 
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from the mate- 

rial. This is ac- 

complished with 

the vacuum ma- 

chine, using a flexible rubber hose with a 3% 
or 5. inch swivel nozzle. This hose and nozzle is more 
easily handled than the regular vacuum hose. They 
can be purchased from your machinery equipment firms. 
Care, however, must be exercised in using the vacuum 
on upholstery materials. The suction of the vacuum, 
when reduced to 3% or 5 inch tool, is very strong, and 
some materials are very thin and delicate, some, per- 
haps weak from age, and if the materials happen to 
have considerable slack they are apt to be drawn into 
the slot of the nozzle, which is liable to break the fab- 
ric. I have had this happen but once, but I am always 
on the alert that it might happen again. 

The proper method of using the vacuum tool is to 
start at the top of the material and draw the tool down 
rapidly to the bottom in a straight line, overlapping 
the section vacuumed about a half inch on each down- 
ward stroke, pulling or pushing with the nap on those 
materials, rather than against the nap. If the material 
is very thin, or seems to be aged, it is better to take 
short strokes, breaking the contact with the material 
after each stroke. It is better to go over the entire 
material in a uniform manner than by the hit and miss 
method. 


Two Processes ror RENOVATING 


HERE are two processes for renovating uphol- 

stery materials, the so-called dry cleaning process, 
and the wet or so-called shampooing process. While 
the dry-cleaning process is absolutely harmless on all 
materials, it is a fire hazard. 

While on the other hand, the wet or shampooing 
process is not a fire hazard, while it is possible to ex- 
tract from the material the cleansing solution and soil, 
with the suction machine, still this process, if not prop- 
erly and cautiously done is very apt to affect the colors, 
and the artificial finish of some materials. 


The cleaning of upholstery materials by the wet 
or shampooing process should not be done with ordi- 


For certain types of fabrics and furniture im rug cleaning, 1S 


c i th i é 
eee e wet or shampoo method is recom to extract the dust 

























































nary laundry soap such as is used by the majority of 
plants for cleaning carpets and rugs, because such soaps 
contain more or less tallow and as a jell soap is not 
employed in the cleansing process I am going to recom- 
mend, but instead a liquid soap is used, the presence of 
a high percentage of tallow in the cleansing solution 
would be of disadvantage. 


THe Best Type or Soap 

The very best soap to employ is a 100 per cent. 
pure cocoanut oil or cocoanut olive oil soap. Such 
soaps are very mild, they generate an abundance of 
light fluffy suds in cold and hard water, which high titre 
soaps do not do, and the suds generated break up quick- 
ly, all of which is important in the process I recom- 
mend. 

In the cleaning of certain upholstery fabrics care 
must be exercised that the material is not saturated with 
liquid soap, such fabrics being smooth silk and satin and 
plush and velvet. On other materials such as 
tapestries and linen, it does not matter so much, still 
it should be avoided as it is unnecessary. 

Further: violent agitation in the cleansing of up- 
holstery materials such as with a scrubbing brush is not 
necessary and should be eliminated except in extremely 
soiled fabrics, and then only on mohair, tapestry and 
linen, and with a very soft brush. The agitation if you 
can call it such, should be done with a sponge, and those 
oval porous rubber bath sponges are excellent for the 
purpose. 

Now the cleansing solution is prepared by adding 
3 ounces of pure cocoanut oil soap, or cocoanut olive 
oil soap, to two and a half gallons of water as hot as 
the hands can stand it comfortably, desolve the soap 
thoroughly, in this water. Now dissolve in the soap 
water 2 ounces of powdered borax, 2 ounces of glycer- 
ine, and 2 ounces of denatured alcohol and after the 


solution has become luke warm or cool, add 2 ounces 
Ethylene Dichloride. 
THe MetrHop 

In doing the cleaning, the solution is whipped into 
a rich suds and the sponge is dipped into the solution, 
the excess soap water squeezed out and the sponge 
filled with the suds is applied to the material with a 
sort of quick back and forth light beating action, and 
not a rubbing action. 

The operator starts at one side, at the top of the 
back, of a piece of furniture, and works gradually 
across in a straight line to the opposite side, keeping the 
sponge always thoroughly filled with the dry soap suds, 
and being sure to cover every square inch of the ma- 
terial with an equal amount of the suds, and continues 
on down the back to the base, overlapping slightly the 
section previously cleaned. 

When the entire back has been shampooed in this 
manner, the material is vacuumed off in the manner I 
described further back. 

The inside of the sides are then shampooed in the 
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same manner, vacuuming each side after the shampoo- 
ing, then the outsides and back are shampooed and 
vacuumed. 

On tapestry and linens provided the linens 
are not coated with an artificial dressing which gives 
them a luster, the solution may be applied quite warm, 
however on silk, satin and velvet it should be applied 
cold. 

Because the soil in the fabric is not deeply embed- 
ded, or setfast, and because of the nature of the cleans- 
ing solution this suds instantly softens this soil, a cer- 
tain amount of it is drawn into the sponge through suc- 
tion, and when the suds break down or settle in the 
fabric the balance of the soil is held somewhat in 
suspension in the moisture which the suds has released 
and which surround each tiny filament. When the 
vacuum is applied it draws out this moisture and nat- 
urally along with the-moisture comes considerable of 
the soil. 

A pail of fresh water should be kept handy in 
which the sponge used for shampooing can be rinsed 
out often during the cleansing. 

Another pail of fresh water, soft water being pref- 
erable, should be at hand as well as three turkish towels, 
and at least a half a pail of denatured alcohol and a 


soft whisk broom. 
Rinsinc AND Dryinc 


When the entire piece has been shampooed and 
vacuumed thoroughly and uniformly, dip one of the 
turkish towels into the fresh water, wring out the water 
thoroughly, and with the damp towel folded into a pad 
wipe over the entire fabric turning the towel to a clean 
surface from time to time and rinsing the towel from 
time to time in the fresh water. 

This will serve to erase or absorb any of the re- 
maining solution and soil remaining in the fabric, 
acting as a rinse. Now dip another turkish towel into 
the denatured alcohol, fold the towel into a pad and 
again wipe over the material, this: will serve as a final 
rinse and cleanser as well. Now take the third dry 
towel and rub over the material back and forth to dry 
it somewhat, and on nap materials brush the pile lightly 
in its proper direction and the cleaning is completed. 

Do not dry the furniture in the dry room, but set 
it aside and allow the fabric to dry slowly at room tem- 
perature, and the fabric will dry out clearer and the 
colors brighter and the fabric softer than in the drying 
room. 

On pile materials after it has dried, again brush the 
nap back and forth with the soft brush. Polish the 
woodwork with a good wax or lustre polish depending 
upon the finish, wrap the furniture carefully in paper 
and fasten with gum sealing strips and it is ready for 
delivery. Do not tie the paper in place as the cord 
makes press marks. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: IT MUST BE UNDERSTOOD THAT MR. EDWARDS 
IS ADDRESSING A GROUP OF PROFESSIONAL CLEANERS. WE 
read THAT HIS PROCESSES SHOULD BE ATTEMPTED BY 
AMATEURS. 
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WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


SmitH—-W. W. Smith, for the last three and a 
half years in charge of the upholstery and rug depart- 
ments of W. M. Whitney & Co., Albany, N. Y., has 
resigned, his resignation taking effect February Ist. 
Mr. Smith has not announced his future plans. 

Dyott—Rodney W. Dyott, receutly upholstery 
and floor covering buyer with the S. P. Brown Co., 
Department, with the M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Ia., 
and who was recalled to New York during a reorgani- 
zation of the personnel in certain of the firm’s depart- 
ments pending his placement in a new field, has been 
engaged as upholstery buyer with Brown, Curtis & 
Brown, Syracuse, N. Y. 

MERIWETHER—Maury Meriwether has returned to 
Nugent’s, St. Louis, to take charge of their drapery 
department, a position he held for two and a half 
years, and with whom he began his store career nearly 
seven years ago. Mr. Meriwether has recently been 
in charge of the upholstery department of the J. M. 
High Co., Atlanta, Ga., which like Nugent’s is a unit 
of the National Department Stores, Inc. 

Branp—D. Brand, who has been with D. B. Love- 
man Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., in various capacities for 
about nineteen years, ten years of this period being 
spent in the decorative department, has been appointed 
buyer of rugs and draperies beginning January lst of 
this year. Mr. Brand who has been in the market 
this month anticipates a satisfactory spring business. 

Buzonas—Ben Buzonas for a number of years 
with Rosenbaum Bros., Uniontown, Pa., has succeeded 
to the position as buyer of upholstery goods, rugs, 
lamps and novelty furnishings for the S. P. Brown 
Company department, at Rosenbaum Bros., vacated by 
Mr. Westgard’s transfer to Bay City, Michigan. 

WestcarD—Rolf Westgard, recently in charge of 
the S. P. Brown Company department, at Rosenbaum 
Bros., Uniontown, Pa., covering upholstery goods, 
lamps, rugs, etc., has been transferred to the buyership 
of the S. P. Brown Company department with W. R. 
Knepp & Co., Bay City, Michigan. 

Danpo—H. L. Dando, well-known in the whole- 
sale upholstery field in the Metropolitan district has 
joined the sales force of the Montague Gobelin Corp. 

Quinn—Edward F. Quinn, executive and mer- 
chandise manager of the contract and hotel division, 
Gimbel Brothers, New York, has tendered his resigna- 
tion effective February 15th. 

Mr. Quinn has been connected with the Gimbel 
organization for twenty years, and in that period has 
negotiated the sale, purchased and supervised the in- 
stallation of over thirty million dollars’ worth of con- 
tracts in the furnishing of hotels, clubs, steamships, 





hospitals, public institutions, schools, theatres and other 
large corporations. 

His future plans are not announced, but it is ex- 
pected that he will continue in the field with which he 
has had such a broad experience. 

Rosrnson—R, A. Robinson, well-known through 
the central west as a floor-covering and upholstery buy- 
er, and for seventeen years a member of the firm of 
the Kleeman Dry Goods Co., now discontinued, has 
severed his connection with the F. N. Arbaugh Co., 
Lansing, Mich., where for the last four years he has 
merchandised the floor covering and upholstery depart- 
ment. 

Dennis—William Dennis, buyer and manager of 
the drapery, upholstery, lamp and furniture department 
for H. Leh & Co.,, Allentown, Pa., for the last ten 
years, tendered his resignation to take effect January 
10th. 

Mr. Dennis has planned to spend the remainder of 
the winter in Florida, and beyond that has made no 
announcement of his future plans. 

Prior to his engagement with the Allentown firm, 
Mr. Dennis had been with the Rader store in Easton 
for fifteen years. 

Boucuarp—Henry P. Bouchard is now represent- 
ing the Dovercraft Co. in the New England States. 

Hunt—James V. Hunt has become associated 
with Powdrell & Alexander. He has been the general 
manager of the Vogue Chain curtain outfit throughout 
the country. He began his new duties with Powdrell 
& Alexander on January first. 

CHALMERS—James Chalmers, formerly with 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson, of Buffalo, is now up- 
holstery buyer for the William Hengerer Co., of the 
same city. 

SAPHIRE—E, W. Saphire of the Powdrell & Alex- 
ander, Inc., sales force, is receiving congratulations on 
the birth of a son on January 13th. 

DorNcEs—William R. Doenges has resigned from 
the sales force of the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., 
and in the future will represent the Jacob Bloom Co., 
of Philadelphia, manufacturer of cedar and walnut 
chests, over his former territory, which includes Balti- 
more and Washington and the larger cities of the Mid- 
die West. He expects to carry another line, which will 
be announced later, in the same territory. Mr. Doenges 
started as office-boy with B. L. Solomon Sons, in Balti- 
more, serving under Jim Kelty. Later he joined the 
staff of J. J. Feeley & Co., selling agent for the National 
Lace Co. 

He left this concern in 1914 to go with Clarence 
Whitman & Sons, remaining with them. until 1928, 
when he took his recently resigned position with the 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills. 

Dosson—Fred J. Dobson, formerly of Manville 
Jenckes Co. is in charge of the drapery department of 





























Joseph Alexander, Inc., at 159 Madison Ave. 

Barrp—Fred A. Baird has recently joined the 
sales force of Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc., New 
York. 

He is located at the Republic Bldg., Chicago, 
and covering the territory comprising Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois and Louisville, Ky. 

Wricut—J. M. Wright, who was formerly with 
the Stevens Dept., of Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., 
has recently joined the sales force of Atkinson, Fenlon 
Co., Inc., New York. 

He will cover the states of Ohio, outside of Cleve- 
land: Pennsylvania, excepting Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia; West Virginia and Kentucky. 

GEAYER-SANDER—Louis E. Geayer and John San- 
der, formerly comprising the firm of Geayer & Sander, 
converters of drapery fabrics, have dissolved. their 
partnership and joined the selling forces of the Queen 
Valley Fabrics, Inc. 

Davipson—L. F. Davidson, for some time in 
charge of the drapery workroom of the Albert Steiger 
Co., SpringfiretdMass., has succeeded to the buyership 
ofthe drapery department succeeding H. E. Warner 
whose retirement under favorable circumstances has 
Ween pending for some time. 

Mr. Davidson who obtained his training in Scot- 
land came to this country about 1918 and was first em- 
ployed by the James Hislop Co., New London, Conn., 
leaving them to join the Steiger forces some years ago. 

Grey—J. W. Grey, upholstery buyer for Roths- 
child Bros., Rochester, N. Y., for six years has re- 
signed. He has had twenty-five years’ experience in 
the buying of floor coverings and draperies and also in 
handling furniture. He has not as yet announced a new 
connection. 

RANDOLPH—R,. J. Randolph, who has served the 
Imperial Paper and Color Corporation in many capaci- 
ties for over a quarter of a century has severed his con- 
nections with this firm. 

Mr. Randolph studied the wall paper business from 
the ground up, starting as a paperhanger’s helper. He 
was for many years with George Tait covering the 
Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan territory as salesman. He 
has served as factory manager and colorist, and for the 
last two years has been in charge of the book house 
branches of the Imperial Paper and Color Corporation. 

Wycorr—A. R. Wycoff is now representing the 
Glendale Linen Co. in the Southwest. H.R. Mizener, 
who formerly represented this company, is now in 
charge of the drapery department of the W. C. Munn 
Co., Houston, Texas. 

Macee—Frank Magee, for many years in charge 
of the drapery department at the Crowley Milner Co., 
of Detroit, has accepted a similar position with the 
Forbes & Wallace Co., of Springfield, Mass. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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OBITUARY 


The friends in this country of Walter Scott 
Browne, managing director of Dobsons & M. Browne 
& Co., Ltd., lace curtain manufacturers, Nottingham, 





Wa ttTerR Scott BROWNE 


will regret to learn of his death which took place on 
Thursday, January 22nd, at Cannes, after a short but 
severe illness. 

The deceased was fifty-two years of age. He had 
been quite ill recently and gone to Cannes to recuper- 
ate. He was the fourth son of Michael Browne, Jr., 
who founded the business of M. Browne & Co., Ltd., 
in 1878. Later the firm incorporated the business of 
W. E. & F. Dobson of Darvel, Scotland, and of 
Queen’s Road, Nottingham, and T. I. Birkin & Co. 
The business as at present constituted has factories at 
Draycott, Darvel and Glasgow in addition to the head 
offices and works at Nottingham. 

Mr. Browne was educated at the Nottingham 
High School and joined the business of his father as a 
young man and remained with it during his entire life- 
time. He traveled extensively and -was a linquist of 
no mean attainments. He had a dynamic influence 
in the trade, an able energetic business man with out- 
standing personal qualities. 

His death which was announced in a letter to per- 
sonal friends in this country by his brother Harold 
Browne, joint managing director and chairman of the 
company, came as a great shock to many friends in the 
importing lace field. 


RoBerRT WEIDEN 

Early in January, Robert Weiden, founder and 
head of the business of R. Weiden & Sons, died at his 
home in Brooklyn, within 24 hours after the death of 
his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Charles R. Weiden. Mr. 
Weiden was seventy-nine years old, and one of the old- 
est active men in the upholstery field, having estab- 
lished the upholstery supply business now bearing his 
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name over sixty years ago, when it was known as 
Eigenbrod & Weiden, and located on Houston Street, 
New York. He is survived by his widow, three daugh- 
ters, and three sons, who are all members of the firm, 
and who will continue to conduct the business at its 
present address of 108 East Eighteenth Street. 


F. G. Howatp 

The death of F. G. Howald, president and trea- 
surer of the F. G. & A. Howald Co., furniture dealers, 
Columbus, Ohio, occurred on Thursday, January 29th, 
following a year’s illness. 

Mr. Howald organized the firm of F. G. Howald 
& Co., in 1890 and later entered into partnership with 
his brother, Arnold Howald, to form the present or- 
ganization. Mr. Howald was a native of Switzerland, 
coming to America in a sailing vessel with his family 
at the age of ten, making their home at Etna prior to 
moving to Columbus in 1870. 

Prior to organizing the Howald Co., the deceased 


had been connected successively with the Ohio Furni- 


ture Co., and the William G. Dunn Co., which later 
became the Dunn-Taft Co. In addition to his own 
business, the deceased was a director of the First Citi- 
zens Trust Co., and was at one time vice-president of 
the Columbian Building & Loan Co. 

He is survived by a brother, Ferdinand Howald, 
New York; a sister, Miss Rosa Howald, Columbus; 
two nieces, Miss Marie Howald, Boston, Mass., and 
Mrs. R. F. Shawan, Columbus, and a nephew, John 
Howald, Mr. Howald was unmarried. 


James CLIFFORD ANDREWS 

James Clifford Andrews for thirty-two years with 
the P. M. Harmon Co., Dayton, Ohio, died last month 
after a six months illness brought about by a paralytic 
stroke. The deceased had charge of the drapery sec- 
tion and workrooms, and decorated and furnished 
many fine homes in nearby Ohio towns as well as in 
Miami, Florida, for Dayton people. 

In addition to his widow he leaves one son, two 
grandchildren, his mother, a sister and two brothers. 
He was a member of Dayton Masonic Lodge No. 147. 


WILLIAM G. BERLINGER 

On the night of January 26th, William G. Ber- 
linger, president of the firm of Hardwick and Magee, 
died suddenly at his residence, 1104 Valley road, Mel- 
rose Park. 

The deceased who was sixty-one years of age was 
for nearly half a century associated with this firm, 
beginning as an office boy in 1886. He has been 
president of the firm since 1913. His death which 
occurred after a severe heart attack came as a very 
distinct shock to his associates as he had only been in- 
disposed on the day of his death. 





Mr. Berlinger was prominent in manufacturing 
and club circles being a member of the Union League, 
Manufacturers’ Club, Manufacturers’ Country Club, 
Old York Road Country Club, Philadelphia Country 
Club, Seaview Country Club, and Hermann Lodge A. 
F. & A. M. 

He is survived by his widow, a daughter, Dorothy 
L. Berlinger, and a son, William G. Berlinger, Jr. 


FREDERICK T, GOLL 
Frederick T. Goll, of the Goll & Frank Co., dry 
Goods jobbers, died at his home in Milwaukee Janu- 
ary 29th, aged 76. The deceased was one of the 
founders of the concern in 1869, and was its president 
for many years. Since liquidating in 1929, when the 
new firm of Frederick T. Goll & Sons was formed, he 
has only been active in an advisory capacity. A widow, 

three daughters and two sons survive. 


Howarp J. TINGUE 

The death last month of Howard J. Tingue, presi- 
dent of the Tingue Mfg. Co., manufacturers of mohair 
plush at Seymour, Conn., was a matter for deep 
regret to his business associates and friends. The 
firm was established in 1881 by William J. Tingue, 
the father of Howard, who at the time of his death 
was 58 years old. He is survived by his widow and 
two children, a boy and a girl about fourteen years of 
age. He maintained offices at 40 East 34th Street, 
New York, and was well known in the trade. The 
business of the corporation will be continued by his as- 
sociates, Floyd Brown, treasurer and John Rosenstein, 
superintendent of the factory. 


Mrs. V. D. FECHTMAN 
Mrs. V. D. Fechtman, the widow of the late L. 
Foreman Fechtman, upholstery importer, died Janu- 
ary 21st at her home in White Plains, N. Y. She was 
the mother of Charles F., Louis F., Willard F., and 
Bland C. Fechtman, 


Ernest L. RoGers 
Ernest L. Rogers, head of T. W. Rogers Co., de- 
partment store, Lynn, Mass., died January 22nd. He 
was 52 years old, and died from the fumes in the 
garage at the rear of his home. 


Cuartes A. Evans 
Charles A. Evans, vice president of G. V. S. 
Quackenbach & Co., the Troy, N. Y., department store 
firm, died January 22nd, aged 64. 


Mrs. E. V. PoLLarp 
The many friends of E. V. Pollard, Chicago rep- 
resentative of Powdrell & Alexander, are extending 
to him their sympathy on the death of his wife. 
















































THE WOMEN’S DORMITORIES AT CORNELL 
(Continued from page 106) 


wall; between the windows, is a mirror framed with 
a maple inner border against an outer line of dark 


mahogany. This is one of the most popular rooms 
among the students, because of its exceedingly cozy 
character. They have nicknamed it their “date” or 
“beau” room. 

Our last illustration, which is at the bottom of 
page 106, is of an Early American dining room, The 
wall paper in this room is quaint in character, and is a 
reproduction of an old example. The furniture, while 
of modern make, is similar in every detail to models of 
the antique, which the manufacturers copied. 

The products of many of our best-known man- 
ufacturers were used by Mrs. Ackerman in her work 
in Balch Halls. Among them were the following: 

Furniture: The Albano Co. ; the Charak Furniture 
Co.; the Nahon Co.; the Orsenigo Co., Inc.; and the 
Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. Fabrics: Brunschwig & 


Fils, Inc.; Johnson & Faulkner; the Johnson Leather 
Co.; H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Inc.; Morton Sun- 
dour Co., Inc.; F. Schumacher & Ca: Stroheim & 


Romann; J. H. Thorp & Co.; Witcombe-McGeachin 
& Co. Trimmings: Edward Maag, Inc.; Consolidated 
Trimming Corp. Rugs: Persian Rug Manufactory. 





B. ALTMAN & CO. FEATURES QUALITY MERCHANDISE 


URING conditions of commercial timidity such 

as are now prevalent in certain circles, it is in- 
teresting to note and endorse the courage of courage- 
ous: firms that specifically feature the desirability of 
quality merchandise, above the average in price and 
style. 

During the first week of February, B. Altman & 
Co., featured a display of fine silk damasks, velvets 
and brocades, fine lace curtains, hand-blocked linens 
and expensive prints, in the show-windows of the 
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entire 5th Avenue front as well as on 34th Street and 
on Madison Avenue. 

The fabrics represented in the display were priced 
as follows: Antique Satin $4.95; Chenille $5.75; An- 
tique Velvet $8.75; Figured Velvet $13.50; Cut Vel- 
vet $29.00; French Taffeta $15.50; French Brocade 
$10.50, $12.75, $13.50; French Damask $18.00; Italian 
Damask $12.50. 

Hand Blocked Jacobean Linen, sixty inch, $7.50; 
Plain Colored Chintz, fifty inch, $1.25; French Cre- 
tonnes, thirty-one inches, $1.35, $.95; French Striped 
Cretonnes, fifty inch, $3.30; French Percales; Birds’ 
Nest, Small Colonia! Design, Wreath Design, and Vase 
Design, fifty inch, $5.95; Glazed Toile, thirty inch, 
$2.35; French Cretonnes, thirty inch, $1.25; Direc- 
toire Designs French Percale, fifty inch, $3.00; French 
Percale Colonial Pattern, fifty inch, $2.35, $2.50. 

Point Arab Curtains $150.00 pair; Point de Ven- 
ise Curtains $575.00 pair; Point de Venise Curtains, 
$750.00 ; Saxony Brussels Curtains, $145.00 pair. 





TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO MR. BUDD 


F certain reports received from the American Fur- 

niture Mart, Chicago, are to be credited, another 
style, rivalling in popularity the American and Geor- 
gian styles, has been added to many of the manufac- 
turers’ lines. 

This is the French Provincial, which was shown 
in considerable quantities at the Chicago Exposition, 
which drew to a satisfactory close on January 17th. 

Another style which was increased in production 
was the Spanish, shown in a variety of adaptations. 





NEW STYLE SHOWN AT CHICAGO FURNITURE SHOW 


N Thursday, January 8th, Frederick W. Budd, 
whose retirement from Cheney Brothers was 
announced in our last issue, was given a testimonial 
dinner at the Phi Gamma Delta Club. The dinner 
was an informal affair, and only those who had been 
Mr. Budd’s co-workers and associates attended. 
During the evening he was presented with a hand- 
some Dunhill desk lighter and clock as a token of 
remembrance. 

Those attending were: F. D. Griffin, L. E. 
Skinner, W.. H. B. Stephens, W. C. Spoerl, H. 
L. Vallentine, F. H. Drummond, E. D. H. Grubs, P. 
T. Hanrath, R. G. Mathes, R. J. Kane, M. C. 
O’Brien, A. McCreedy, R. J. Smith, H. C. Heidell, 
A. Palmer, K. F. Macdonald, M. E. Mayorga, A. J. 
Wenzell, A. W. Chinery, G. F. Chagnot, and J. C. 

Mayberry. 





Bloomingdales are sponsors for this arrangement seeri at the exhi- 
bition of American Home Furnishing Industries at the New School for 
Social Research, New York. 








A SELECTION OF NEW FABRICS 


TAKEN FROM THE LINES OF THE NEW YORK 


(Illustration at right) 


The illustration is of a 54- 
inch linen displayed by the 
Glendale Linen Co. The de- 
sign is Georgian, and the 
brilliant blending of colors in 
the pattern against the oyster- 
white background gives rich- 
ness and charm to the fabric. 


A pictorial 31-inch glazed chintz from the line of the Proctor Co., Inc. 
























(Illustration at right) 


Santa Maria, a 50-inch im- 
ported linen, 1s shown from_ the 
line of Kenneth & Co., Inc. This 
is a moderately priced’ linen, with 
a ship cesign which is interesting 
and distinguished. The colorful 
pattern is shown in a number of 
different backgrounds, ‘including 
gold, orange, blue and gray. 


(Above at left) 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


(Illustration below) 


The illustration shows a_ 36-inch 
chintz in the line of the Riverdale 
Mfg. Co., Inc. A combination of 
fascinating colors make up the. pat- 
tern, against dark backgrounds. The 
design is a Colonial house surrounded 
by trees and flowers. The chintz in 
the illustration is unglazed, but the 
material can be obtained also in the 
glazed variety. 


It has a unique Persian motif, 


and the brightly hued colors of the pattern are shown against darker backgrounds of black, green, tete de 


negre and tan. 





This material is also available in the unglazed chintz. 


* 
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(Illustration below) 


A French provincial brocaded design on a bro- 
cade, with an interesting shadow background, is 
illustrated from the line of the Samuel Rich Co., 
Inc. This exquisite fabric is equally useful for 
drapery or upholstery. It is shown in a sprightly 
Spring shade of green and a warm rust color. 


(Illustration above) 

A mosaic tapestry is illustrated from the North 
Wales Tapestry Mill line. This clever design is 
made up of a variety of harmonious color blend- 
ings. The mosaic pattern makes a novel furniture 
covering. It comes in 50 and 54-inch widths. 


(Illustration at left) 


A moderately priced tapestry is shown from the 
line of Ryer & Cashel, Inc. Tapestries as wall 
decorations bring a note of distinctive charm to a 
room. These tapestries are decorative in design, 
and have the subdued colorings appropriate to this 
type of wall decoration. 


(Illustration above at right) 


A 50-inch tapestry is illustrated from the li i ; imiti 
_ y isi E ne of F. Schumacher & Co. The design is primitive, such as 
the Indians ie the great Southwest developed, worked out in blocks of various colors, and in a variety of 
Pag Ay: resem ling hand-looming. Its soft, thick texture makes it useful as a couch-cover, or as upholstery. 
As it is reversible, it would be a practical choice for portieres.. It is in keeping with Early American fur- 
nishings, according well with hooked rugs and patchwork quilts. 
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(Illustration below) 


A 31-inch semi-glazed percale is shown, from 
the line of S. W. Heim & Co. The beautiful 
lace pattern effect runs throughout the design, 
making a striking appearance. It is available 
in a variety of colors. 

. 


(Illustration below) 


A printed Cord de Rae, from the line of Wit- 
combe-McGeachin & Co. In conjunction with the 
Du Pont Rayon Co., this firm has developed this 
new cloth, which gives the lustre and appearance 
of a glazed chintz, and at the same time retains its 
brilliancy during the life of the fabric. 














(Illustration above) 


A new toile, colorful and in good taste, 
shown by Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


(Iilustration above) 


A novel pattern found in the Derryvale Linen Co.’s 
line of printed fabrics. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

HE California State Legislature is in biennial 

session and several measures of vital importance 
to the home furnishing trade have been introduced, re- 
quiring prompt attention from retailers. Powerful 
interests have combined in suggesting a general sales 
tax or a luxury tax, either of which, if enacted, would 
prove most objectionable to retail merchants. An 
effort will again be made to secure the passage of a 
measure designed to compel the recording of merchan- 
dise installment contracts, a measure that would work 
a hardship and expense on merchants and prove hu- 
miliating to consumers. In order to present a strong 
opposition to these measures the California Retail 
Council has been reorganized, with the furniture and 
decorative trade well represented on the organization 
committee. This committee includes in its member- 
ship Marshal Hale, of Hale Bros., San Francisco, past 
president of the California Retail Council; Reagan P. 
Connally, of The Emporium, president of the Retail 
Dry Goods Association of San Francisco; L. H. Marks, 
president of the Retail Merchants Association of San 
Francisco; H. A. Saxe, of the Sterling Furniture Com- 
pany, San Francisco, and president of the Retail Furni- 
ture Association of California, and Frank K. Runyan, 
managing director, Retail Furniture Association of 
California, and who is acting secretary-treasurer for 
the California Retail Council. 

The Fashion Art School, the only industrial 
school of its kind in the West cooperating with the 
trade, has been opened in Scottish Rite Temple, San 
Francisco, under the direction of Anna Addison Gal- 
lagher. Interior decoration is one of the courses of- 
fered and this is planned to meet the needs of those 
who wish preparation for entering the professional 
decorating field and for those already engaged in it in 
some capacity, but wishing a broader knowledge of the 
subject. 

The annual conference of customs appraisers of 
the Pacific Coast was held at San Francisco late in 
January and much of the session was devoted to a 
discussion of antique frauds. The announcement was 
made, in connection with the meeting, that American 
travelers who bring home “antiques” from abroad, 
only to learn through customs experts that they have 
been defrauded, will no longer be ¢alléd upon to pay 
a twenty-five per cent extra duty. This ruling does 
not apply to dealers, however. 

Lachman Bros., operating a large furniture store 
in the Mission District, San Francisco, have purchased 
property at Sixteenth and Mission Streets, improved 
by a four-story building. This concern now holds an 
unbroken frontage of two hundred and ninety-five 
feet on Mission street, and two hundred and ten feet 
on Sixteenth street, with additional frontage on Capp 
street, giving it the largest property line of any furni- 
ture store on the Pacific Coast, it is claimed. 
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Pizzi & Hunt, furniture and interior decorations, 
for some time located at 565 Sutter street, San Fran- 
cisco, have arranged to move to Van Ness Avenue and 
Pacific street. 

The Der-Ling Co., featuring Chinese art goods, 
has opened offices with Victorien M: Meyer, dealer in 
Oriental rugs, 77 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 

S. Sarna, importer of East Indian art goods, has 
moved from. Sutter street, near Powell, to 474 Geary 
Street, San Francisco. 

Lee Eleanor Graham, whose interior decorative 
studio has for some years been located at 441 Post 
Street, San Francisco, will shortly move to 529-533 
Sutter Street, where a two-story building will be oc- 
cupied in its entirety. 

The San Francisco offices and sample rooms of 
Lesher, Whitman & Co., Inc., for years located in the 
Shreve Building, have been moved to 422 Post Street, 
where the quarters formerly occupied by Joseph A. 
Tresch have been taken over. 

Thomas McG. Carter, formerly with Lipman, 
Wolfe & Co., Portland, Ore., has been made buyer of 
drapery and upholstery lines for the. White House, 
San Francisco, succeeding J. R. Youens. 

The recent transfer of Charles H. Johnstone from 
the West Coast to New York to take charge of the 
carpet business of F. Schumacher & Co. has resulted 
in a division of the Pacific Coast territory, with John 
Nason in charge at San Francisco and J. Harry Mc- 
Kay in charge of the Los Angeles office. L. Mooney, 
formerly of Gilberd’s, San Francisco, has joined F. 
Schumacher & Co. in charge of the carpet division 
here. 

W. C. Cavender, who represented the Bassett Mc- 
Nab Company on the Pacific Coast for ten years, has 
taken over the management of the San Francisco office 

(Continued on page 134) 





DRAPERY SKETCHES ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


On page 127 is shown a series of sketches of 
draperies submitted by one of our subscribers in Ger- 
many. These sketches contain many novel treatments 
of material that give a fillip of interest to festoons, 
cascades and pleats. The designer, Kurt Glode, has 
in each case developed a form of drapery treatment 
together with glass curtains, panels, etc., but the chief 
interest to us lies in the clever handling of the over- 
draperies. For this reason in some instances we have 
sacrificed the secondary curtainings in order that we 
may emphasize the over-draperies. 

Each of these designs, in the artist’s portfolio, 
carries a distinctive name and the series is copyrighted. 
We are glad to present the work of this artist to our 
readers because it incorporates a freshness of thought 
and technique that is quite different to the average 
type of drapery sketches employed in this country. 
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See text on opposite page, 


DRAPERY IDEAS 
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PROMOTING LOWER 
PRICES WITHOUT EN- 
DANGERING PRESTIGE 


BY JAMES GOOLD 





Merchandise Manager, Home Furnishings 
Group, Stern Bros., New York 


OLLOWING is a talk given by Mr. Goold before 

the convention of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association on Feb. 4th. 

“Prestige cannot be divorced from profits. As 
merchants, we are interested in prestige for our estab- 
lishments because we believe prestige to be profitable. 
Economists tell us that men engaged in business are 
motivated by various desires: the desire for achieve- 
ment, the desire for fame, the desire for fortune. It 
may safely be said, however, that stockholders and 
mortgagors are interested almost exclusively in profits 
and security, and very few department stores are not 
heavily involved with both types of creditors. 

“In this talk, I will take the liberty, therefore, of 
interpreting prestige as profit, and security of profit. I 
cannot conceive of prestige being long associated with 
any store or other business enterprise that reports a 
loss or continuous diminution of profits over a period 
of years, no matter how large its volume of business or 
how high it estimates its ‘good-will.’ 


“Seeurity of profit is tial to prestig 

“Now that we have learned to discount spectacular 
successes that. flare up in the night and vanish with 
the dawn, security of income has recovered its rightful 
importance in estimating the prestige of a business. 
Sound analysis of a business enterprise must therefore 
estimate, not only its profit.record in the pre-depression 
years, nor its profit showing in this trying year alone, 
but its likelihood of continuing profit in the years to 
come. 

“In this period of falling prices, how are we to 
preserve this security of present and future profits that 
is an essential element of prestige, 

“During the past year we have been assailed with 
a variety of counsel. In the first half of the year we 
were urged to maintain price lines and give better val- 
ues at the same prices. In the second half of the year, 
we witnessed a violent descent of price lines and almost 
complete abandonment of earlier price standards in 
many stores. The solution is not to be found at either 
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extreme. In the long run, I believe, a policy of 
moderation proves wisest. 

“Enduring prestige seems to accrue to the cool- 
headed, to the conservative, to the moderationists. 
After the Wall Street debacle, many of our most 
vociferous professional prophets, whose reputations as 
seers have been deflated by subsequent events, rushed 
into print to assure us that the depression would be a 
short one. Today there are many, although their opin- 
ions do not find publication in our optimistic press, who 
regard the future with an almost abject hopelessness. 

“But men of the stamp of George F. Baker, J. P. 
Morgan and James A. Farrell, who were notable for 
their sparsity of statement during wide speculative 
swings, resume their rightful place as leaders of eco- 
nomic thought after the hotheads have been silenced 
and discredited. They neither plunge with the mad 
speculative community nor abandon their faith when 
the wildcats are sunk in despair. They emerge with 
enhanced prestige and increased profits. 

“Sound principles of merchandising bring a 
harvest of profits in prosperous times and form a strong 
foundation for future profits during unhappy interludes 
like the present. 

“Just as surely as reaction followed the unwhole- 
some flush of excessive indulgence, so certain is it that 
prosperity is waiting to overtake our present invalid- 
ism. And while an occasional narcotic may be wisely 
administered by a judicious physician, an over-frequent 
use of drugs may leave the patient an addict if he sur- 
vives. 


A business that is dependent upon the constant 
use of stimulants can lay no more claim to good- 
will than a drug addict can boast of prestige. 


“We see about us, on all sides, department stores 
of fine repute and enviable record who are resorting to 
the steady use of stimulants to such a degree that their 
standing in their community is seriously imperiled. 

“It is true that the struggle to maintain high stand- 
ards is difficult in times like these, and there are doubt- 
less cases where survival demands a dipping of’ the 






































































































colors, but those who choose this course must remem- 
ber that competition is keenest at the bottom, and most 
bankrupts are carried out through the basement. When 
a good store slips it can be cheapened ; but when a cheap 
store slips, it shuts down. 

“Most important of all questions to merchandisers 
today is not, how will our profit statement look this 
year, but how will the store look to its customers when 
and if it. emerges from the present darkness into the 
light ‘This is not a theoretical question to be argued 
out by executives of a store along academic lines. Your 
customers give you daily irrefutable evidence of what 
they think of you. 

“In all but the smallest of communities, there is 
room for several types of stores, offering various grades 
of merchandise and various types of service. It is the 
fatal sameness of so many stores, the constant apeing 
of the outstandingly successful ones by the rest, that 
has caused the overcrowding in retaildom that makes 
breathing so difficult for all. 

“Each store must think its own way to success. But 
the inability of the average merchandiser to analyze his 
specific problem, think out his solution independently, 
and carry a program through to completion, is reducing 
a large proportion of our stores to a deadly level of 
mediocrity. When the skies clear and the public buys 
liberally again, be prepared for the opening of a new 
crop of specialty stores by embryo merchants who are 
waiting their chance to fill the gaps left vacant by the 
stores who have surrendered their prestige. 

“There is opportunity now for you merchandisers 
and advertisers such as may not recur for a generation, 
to lay the foundation for a brilliant future; yet there 
are few who will seize it. The field of better grade 
merchandise is being forsaken by the timid, and left to 
those with the courage and endurance to hang on. 

“T find fault with the wording of the subject upon 
which I have been asked to speak, because it appears to 
assume that it is universally necessary to promote lower 
price lines. There is no denying that promoting lower 
price lines is i some cases unavoidable, and in some in- 
stances desirable, where qualities to which your clien- 
tele has been accustomed, can now be sold at lower 
prices without sacrifice of markup ratio. 

“But so many of the better grades of merchandise, 
hitherto regarded as luxuries and inaccessible to your 
customers because of their prohibitive cost, are now 
within their reach at greatly lowered prices, that there 
seems no reason to confine promotion to the lower price 
lines, and every reason to direct a large part of it to 
higher price lines. 

“For example, the drop in price of many grades of 
Oriental rugs has been among the steepest we have 
experienced. Yet many stores have witnessed .a sharp 
increase.in their average sales in this department during 
the past year. In former years, promotions of Orien- 
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_ under $200, with the emphasis on the Gorevan, Mahal, 
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tal rugs were confined. almost, entirely to, price lines 


Asia Minor, Turkish and cheaper Chinese grades. The 


recent spectacular reduction in the'price of Sarouk rugs 
‘suddenly. shifted the emphasis in promotions to price 


lines between $200 and $300. 

“Prior to this year, promotions in domestic rugs 
were largély confined to Axminsters under $45 and 
Wiltons under $70. But the releasing of large quanti- 
ties of washed Oriental-type domestic rugs at reduced 
prices, has made it possible to promote successfully 
price lines between $75 and $100. 

“Similarly, silks have been so greatly reduced in 
price, that silk fabrics have been successfully promoted 
this year at higher price lines than promotions of cotton 
and rayon fabrics in the past. 

“Hair. mattresses have sold in quantities at far 
higher prices than cotton mattresses in former years, 
and down-cushion chairs and sofas have helped to hold 
up unit sales of furniture, because they have come with- 
in reach of many who longed for them but could afford 
only spring cushions heretofore. 

“The low exchange values of currencies based on 
a silver standard have contributed to the revival of in- 
terest in Oriental arts, and Chinese art wares have been 
sold in volume at prices that make a strong appeal to 
the public, although they are higher than the prices of 
domestic and European art wares which the same cli- 
entele bought in former years. 

“Naturally sharp reductions in regulir lines of 
merchandise have brought lower average unit sales in 
most departments, but those who have been alert to the 
possibilities of. promotion.in the better grades of goods 
have averted too sharp a drop in average sales, and 
have enhanced their prestige with their customers. 


Retailers have a responsibility, not only to them- 
selves, but to the business community as well, to 
promote higher price lines whereyer they can do 
so with profit. 


“The retailer, particularly the department store 
occupies a peculiarly strategic position in the business 
mechanism just now. During periods of advancing 
prices, the retailer allies himself with the manufacturer, 
and retail prices largely follow the lead of the whole- 
sale markets. During periods of declining prices, the 
retailer allies himself with the public, and wholesale 
prices take their cue from the retailer. The influence 
of department store advertising in shaping the course 
of wholesale markets during a period such as this is 
almost inestimable. Manufacturers open up their daily 
and Sunday papers, I am sure in anxiety and trepida- 
tion, fearfully eager to see, by the department stores’ 
latest quotations, how much their own stocks and 
products have depreciated. Retailers cannot shake off 


.this responsibility. Unless we are willing to adopt a 


Hindu attitude of fatalism about things, we must seek 
to place responsibility for conditions, and an honest 
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analysis cannot leave the retailer entirely faultless. 


The department store especially, ng retailers, 
is in a more strongly hed positi than 
ever, and this inereases our responsibility to the 
business community and makes doubly imperative 
the need for sound constructive thought among 
our merchandisers. 








“Generally speaking, the retail distributive system 
of the country falls into four major classifications: de- 
partment stores, chain stores, mail-order houses and 
small independents. The small independent merchant 
now finds his credit greatly curtailed. The mail-order 
or catalogue house is handicapped in these uncertain 
markets by the necessity for long-range purchase com- 
mitments.. The chain store, operating widely distribut- 
ed units under central office management, suffers from 
lack of flexibility and local adaptability. 

“The department store, practically unlimited in 
credit resources, buying most of its requirements from 
hand to mouth, firmly entrenched and in close contact 
with the needs of its community, appears to be in the 
least unhappy predicament of all. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the department store should today be re- 
garded by the public as its principal trade barometer, 
and that wholesalers should look to the department store 
for the first signs of renewed confidences and encour- 
agement. 

“Prestige has never been associated with deteriora- 
tion of quality, an evil that lurks in the policy of pro- 
moting lower price lines. Ruthlessly determined to 
undersell their competitors, many merchandisers are en- 
couraging or permitting manufacturers to cheapen their 
products to the point where their serviceability is en- 
dangered. ‘Eye Value’ has become the godhead of 
merchandising. Qualities have lost their significance. 

“Mohairs were degraded to the point where some 
of the more reputable manufacturers stopped their 
looms and refused to make them; tapestries cost less 
and wear worse than denims; rayon warps hang to- 
gether by sheer force of will; ‘vat dyes’ are little more 
than a name to conjure with; damasks are brocatelles ; 
and pure silk is worth its weight in tin. 

““Antique New England hooked rugs’ are forced 
to deny their pure Newfoundland ancestry ; cheap Ax- 
minster rugs that will give scarcely more than a year 
or two of doubtful service are now woven so that 
patterns go right through to the back, thereby becoming 
‘domestic Orientals’; even from ancient Persia come 
Lilihans, Araks and Melaghirs sold as Sarouks; and 
nine by twelve in Orientals makes eighty-eight. 

“Bronze lamps are electro-plated cast-iron; china 
is porcelain; ‘down’ is 90 per’cent chicken feathers; 
‘hair’ is inferior to good moss; and an inner-spring is 
something to lie awake nights and think about. 

“Manufacturers bring us these emasculated 
products, some of them unworthy of serious considera- 
tion, most of them unworthy of the honored names they 
bear. And we applaud their ingenuity. Such promo- 





tions may produce volume in a year of lower price lines. 
They may even seem to yield profits. But they cannot 
build prestige. They can never lay a foundation for 
the continuance of profit. 

“Style is suffering from the depression, too. The 
race of stylists has suffered a kind of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. I hold no brief for a great many of those 
who have lost theirs, but I do feel warmly for their 
cause. Your customers are not one whit less style- 
conscious even if they are somewhat poorer than they 
were. 

“Nothing can take away from them what they 
have learned, and they have learned to distinguish right 
from wrong. You may have to revert to old-fashioned 
ideas of economy, but you cannot return to old-fash- 
ioned ideas of color and design without wrecking your 
prestige. 


Integrity in advertising, in other words, plain, 
downright honesty, is indispensable to prestige. 


“The temptation is strong, in these days of em- 
phasis upon lower price lines, to exaggerate the drop 
in prices. In the early days of a price drop, while the 
change in values is still news, the public responds read- 
ily to announcements, eager to fill long-delayed needs at 
appreciable savings. But when this accumulated buy- 
ing reserve has been spent and your customers come to 
regard the new values as commonplace, you feel vexed — 
and injured at their reluctance to buy. Perhaps your 
advertising messages become more urgent and insistent, 
perhaps your comparative prices become a bit fantastic, 
and soon your high pressure advertising becomes as 
useless as a flat tire. During the past year we have 
witnessed the abandonment of the simon-pure no-com- 
parative-price-policy proclaimed for years by some of 
our advertising purists. I predict that in another year 
or two, when the effectiveness of the present exaggerat- 
ed comparisons has petered out, a new crop of disciples 
of the simon-pure school will arise who will condemn 
the practice of comparative prices with righteous indig- 
nation, but whose code will none the less permit them 
to intimate gently that the advertised article is offered 
at ‘a fraction of its former price.’ In this, as in all 
life’s problems, judicious moderation, understatement 
rather than overstatement, and above all the determina- 
tion to tell nothing but the truth, appears to me to be 
far wiser than an inexorable creed. : 

“You merchandisers and sales promotion men, 
look to your stocks if you cherish prestige. Shelves de- 
nuded of desirable merchandise do not redound to your 
credit. 

“You have just completed your inventories, and 
although good merchants have campaigned for years 
against letting stocks run down at inventory time, I 
have heard the opinion voiced that retail stocks, gen- 
erally speaking, are in more disreputable condition now 
than for a decade. They are doubtless smaller in the 











aggregate than at last year’s inventory. But of what 
do they consist? 

“T am not referring to the apparel departments, of 
which I am not competent to speak, but to the large 
group of departments that supply the home. 

“T will not ask how many of the new patterns or 
newer colors you are prepared to show in enticing 
array, for that would be too embarrassing. But I do 
ask, how full are your staple stocks, how complete are 
your size and color ranges in your regular lines? What 
proportion of your stock consists of manufacturers’ 
dropped patterns, close-outs and discontinued lines? 
How many bad spots, representing the residue of 
‘special purchase sales’ will your inventory reveal? 
Weigh your stock reductions against your salesclerks’ 
‘want slips... How much progress have you really 
made? 


You cannot stop buying and maintain prestige, 
unless you were overstocked in the most desirable 
items; and if such a condition ever existed any- 
where, it would be unique. 


“How much of your merchandise is slow moving, 
because you took fright at the growing spectre of mark- 
downs, and halted the process of readjusting prices 
somewhere about the middle of last year? 

“You will probably boast in your annual statement 
of the cut in your stocks, but how much of the stock 
that remains is readily salable, how much is undesira- 
ble, how much is overpriced? The stockholders may 
applaud, but what do your customers think of your 
stocks? Has your prestige grown in their eyes? 

“Finally, a word as to mark-up, whence all profit 
derives. The intensity of present-day competition has 
reduced many buyers and. merchandisers to a mental 
state bordering on panic. Many of them are in a con- 
stant perspiration of anxiety of what ‘The Other 
Fellow’ is doing. Every buyer is convinced, or pre- 
tends to be, that his competitor is ‘giving the goods 
away. Ask the average buyer how the store across 
the street can sell a certain item at so low a price, and 
he will tell you that they are selling their goods prac- 
tically at cost ‘to get a crowd’; and will offer to do 
Then, perhaps, a week later, he will 
burst into your office and announce with pride that he 
has just made a most remarkable purchase of that very 
item; and in a revealing flash it becomes clear to you 
how his rival across the street had been able to do it 
the week before. 


the same for you. 


No sane merchant or buyer “gives his goods 
away.’ No honest merchant pretends to do so. 
The high cost of operating a retail business is so 
generally understood, that your customers do not 
expect it of you. 


“Lower price levels should be passed on to the 


public. That is not only socially desirable, it is good 
business. But the shrinking margin between overhead 


and gross profit in retailing makes it not only bad 
business to do more than this; it makes it socially un- 
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wholesome. The increase in number of transactions 
and consequent rise in cost of operation that is neces- - 
sary to maintain volume in the face of declining prices 
make it suicidal for stores to reduce the ratio of mark- 
up to which they have been accustomed in the past. 
How much more wholesome to get fair profits on new 
merchandise and offset some of the mark-downs on old 
stock, than to promote new goods at needlessly low 
prices and defer marking down the old. 

“These are some of the considerations involved in 
the problem of safeguarding and enhancing a store’s 
prestige. The responsibility for shaping each store’s 
future destiny rests squarely upon the operating head of 
the store. It is in troublous times such as these that he 
faces his greatest opportunity.” 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continwed from page 120) 


Curry—W. R. Curry, formerly with the New Cen- 
ter Development Corporation, Detroit, has joined the 
Chicago staff of the carpet division of the Collins & 
Aikman Corporation, and will serve as sales and service 
assistant to C. B. Townsend, Chicago branch manager. 

PLuMB-SMItTH-—A. B. Plumb, formerly in charge 
of the S. P. Brown Co., department in the W. H. 
Wright & Sons Co., store, Ogden, Utah, has been placed 
in charge of the department with the M. L. Parker Co., 
Davenport, Ia. B. Y. Smith, formerly assistant in the 
M. L. Parker department has been transferred and put 
in charge of the department in Ogden. 

Rossins-Rosinson—M. M. Robbins, who has 
been in charge of the S. P. Brown Co., department in 
the Herz Store, Terre Haute, Ind., is to be transferred 
to the department in the Rosenbaum Bros., store, Cum- 
berland, Md. He will be succeeded by R. Robinson, 
formerly with the F. N. Arbaugh Co., Lansing, Michi- 
gan, who has been engaged for the position. 

PFANDER—J. C. Pfander is now covering the Coast 
for the Weineck-Kollinger Co., representing the lines 
of the North Wales Tapestry Mill, Ferdinand W. 
Mostertz, and the Utica Looms, Inc. 

ConKLIN.—J. W. Conklin, with offices at 50 Worth 
Street, New York, is now representing the Thames 
Textile Co., Norwich, Conn. 

CoopER—Thomas D. Cooper, formerly of the 
Cooper & DeLuna Corporation, has joined the sales 
force of the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corporation 
and will represent them in the Middle West territory. 


PHILADELPHIA CARPET MANUFACTURER DIES 


Tuomas DEVLON, JR., manuacturer of carpets, lo- 
cated in Philadelphia, died February 12th, at the age 
of sixty-four. 
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Courtesy of the Sketch Book Magazine 


INTERIOR ILLUSTRATING 
MODERNISTIC DECORATION 
AS PRACTICED IN AMERICA 


L. Alavoine & Co. and André J. 
Robin of their staff are responsible 
for this interesting arrangement. 
















































SELLING 
(Continued from page 96) 


sary to the maintenance of her prestige amongst her 
friends and acquaintances. She would be disposed to 
give interest to the obviously new and modern, be- 
cause it would be in keeping with her desire to be 
credited with a high position in socia! circles, 

On the other hand, the customer to whom Stasit- 
ity would appeal is distinct from any of the foregoing, 
and is not difficult to classify. She will be becomingly 
dressed—not necessarily ultra-stylish, but the things 
she wears will represent quality. She would prefer 
silk because it is silk; and no imitation would be ac- 
ceptable because her judgment will be based on in- 
trinsic values, which may be depended upon to give 
real satisfaction in service. 

The final angle of appeal, which is Economy, 
introduces the element of value and price. It applies 
to the type of material which may cost a little bit 
more, in comparison with other things, but the quality 
of which will deliver a satisfactory service, per dol- 
lar of cost. This type of customer is not easy to classi- 
fy by appearance alone. She is not seriously concern- 
ed with style, nor is she captivated by flashy ap- 
pearance. Her conception of Economy is not that of 
an article at a price, but of a quality at an equivalent 
cost. In other words, she is a quality buyer, rather 
than a price buyer. 

These characterizations that we have made of the 
five types of customers to whom such angles of appeal 
as Beauty, Utility, Propriety, Stability, and Economy 
will be dominating influences are more or less gen- 
erally recognized. They are sometimes contradicted 
unexpectedly, but an appreciation of their value will 
show the unwisdom of staging a display from the 
angle of Economy when the whole air of the customer 
is expressive of high social position, and pride in the 
obvious evidence of wealth. 

Study the characterizations that are here given in 
the planning of your presentation, the sixth step of 
your procedure in dealing with a customer, Check up 
on your impressions, and the moment you discover 
that a customer has an absolute distaste for anything 
that you have shown—whether it is a color, a design. 
or a material; a piece of furniture or a rug, or any- 
thing else that in your staging or presentation you 
have brought into her view, take the time to remove 
it. If in your staging you have introduced a chair 
upholstered in a green material, and your customer 
expresses an antipathy to green, either discard the 
chair, or completely cover it with a neutral temporary 
color that will obliterate the green. 

In all of these progressive steps the ground has 
been laid for the salesman to plan his “selling” with 
an appreciation of his customer’s viewpoint; and un- 

less his observation of his customer’s appearance, man- 
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nerisms and conversation has enabled him to learn 
her viewpoint so that he can direct his presentation by 
a consideration of what she will “want” to buy, in- 
stead of what he would “like” to sell, the rest of his 
procedure through the two remaining stages may fail 
through lack of customer cooperation. 

The two final steps, those of Explanation and 
Application, are necessary to the completion of the 
sale; but as a great deal of our subsequent consider- 
ation will present various phases of these two final 
planned steps, we will leave their full discussion to 
be developed as we progress in other instalments. 


Eprtors Nore 


In addition to applying some of the steps of planned sell- 
ing to “behind-the-counter” sales next month’s article will 
cover “Se.Linc Resutts INSTEAD OF THINGs.” - 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 126) 
of M. H. Rogers, Inc., 442 Post Street. .He is being 
assisted by William H. Hart. 

Miss Irma Schrag, 442 Post Street, San Francisco, 
has taken the lines of the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., 
Inc., for the Pacific Coast territory north of Santa 
Barbara. 

William H. Ledendecker and A. Mathieson, for- 
merly with the C. H. Naylor Company, Los Angeles, 
have taken over the Wilshire Studios, Inc., 108 North 
Larchmond Boulevard. ; 

H. F. Hutchinson, for fourteen years with S. 
Karpen & Bros. in Ohio and Pennsylvania, has been 
transferred to California and assigned to duties in the 
Los Angeles territory. 

H. E. Bennet, who at one time served as general 
sales manager for Barker Bros., Los Angeles, but who 
resigned to become a member of the firm of Goodan 
Jenkins, has returned to the Barker Bros. fold in the 
capacity of executive vice-president. 

Robert Gregory, well known in interior decorative 
circles at Los Angeles, and who had lately been in the 
employ of the H. L. Judd Company, passed away in 
that city the last of December, following a brief illness. 

Arrangements have been completed for the erec- 
tion of a new eight-story home for the John Breuner 
Company, Oakland, Cal., with construction work. to 
begin in April. The new store will be at Broadway 
and Twenty-first Street, in the heart of a new retail 
district, and will have a floor area of 220,000 square 

feet. Some unusual features in store arrangement are 
planned, including the fitting up of a large auditorium 
on the sixth floor. This will be open to the use of the 
public for functions and festivals and for displays of 
interior decoration. Here will be held lectures on in- 
terior decorating, domestic science and artistic sub- 
jects. On this same floor will be maintained special 
displays of period furniture and the grouping of living 
room furnishings, T. A. CHURCH. 
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MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Hvusert, Moutton & Co., manufacturers of drapery 


fabrics and furniture coverings, have recently re- 
moved to 15 E. 32nd St., New York. 


GTAHELI, RieETMANN & Co., have taken new quarters 

at 180 Madison Avenue to which their office and 
salesroom has been removed, and where they are now 
showing their various lines to the trade. 


PvE to increased activity, H. D. Henriques, District 

Manager of ‘the carpet division of the Collins & 
Aikman Corporation, has with his sales and service 
staff taken new and larger Los Angeles headquarters 
at 811 West 7th Street, in that city. 


Qn January 2nd, the H. F. Walliser Co., consolidated 

with the Peters Trimming Co., also of Chicago, a 
trimming business that was established in 1874. Rob- 
ert B. Peters becomes a stockholder and director of the 
H. F. Walliser Company. 


Morse, Driscott, Hunt & Co., Inc, announce that 

they now have a Chicago offiec. This is located in 
the Republic Building, Room 1811, and will be under 
the direction of Fred A. Baird. 


(©, L. Lane, the New England representative of the 

Malden Novelty Co., and the Pennsylvania Tapestry 
Co., has moved his show-room from 77 Bedford Street, 
Boston, to larger and more convenient quarters at 28 
Chauncy Street. 


QUEEN CURTAIN SPRING LINE READY 


THE Spring line of the Queen Curtain Mfg. Co., of 

77 Bedford Street, Boston, is now being displayed 
at their show room and by their salesmen.. They spec- 
ialize in cottage sets, and have gone heavily into dar- 
ing but beautiful colors. They are also showing some 
decided innovations in curtain cloths.: 


MONTHLY FABRIC FOLDER ISSUED BY SOUTHERN 
PILE FABRIC CO. 

Tue Southern Pile Fabric Co., a division of Brooks 

Brothers Co., Phila., recently issued a folder in 

which they illustrate their‘ “Pattern of the Month” for 





January. The folder, which is to appear monthly, con- 
tains a swatch of fabric laid over a half-tone illustra- 
tion showing the pattern, which in this case is of a 
floral character, in soft, harmonious: pastel shades 
against various color backgrounds. 


‘“ 


NEW LINE OF CHINTZ PILLOWS 


THE Malden Novelty ‘Co., pillow manufacturers of 

Malden, Mass.,'are showing a line of chintz pillows 
for Spring that is very attractive. They are also mak- 
ing some very unusual shapes in their cretonne pillows, 
running heavily to modernistic designs in contrasting 
colors. The line is on display in both their Boston 
and New York show rooms. 


A SELECTION OF LADDER-BACK CHAIRS 


Mavstiz Bros., of Philadelphia, announce that they 

are now making five ladder-back chairs. These 
chairs are an exact#reproduction of the antique five 
ladder-back chairs. The slats are slightly curved and 
the seat is a handwoven rush. The chairs are finished 
in maple, mahogany, or left in the white. 


SURE-FIT PRODUCTS CO. REMOVES 


Tue Sure-Fit Products Co., Philadelphia, recently 

removed to H and: Westmoreland Streets, into an 
establishment containing 75,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing space. This move was made necessary by a 
steady and substantial gain in business. In their new 
quarters there is ample space for manufacturing to 
meet all demands, and for carrying a complete stock of 


. all of the Sure-Fit products. 


CREDIT TO A DECORATOR OMITTED IN OUR 
LAST ISSUE 

Qn page 107 of the last issue of THE UPHOLSTERER 
we showed an illustration of a sun alcove 

quaintly and delightfully decorated. It was our inten- 

tion to give full credit to the firm responsible for the 

work illustrated, but through error we neglected to do 

so. The firm concerned was Barton, Price & Willson, 

Inc., interior decorators, New York. 


NEW IN BELGRADE CURTAIN CO/’S LINE 


Betcrave Curtain Co., are now displaying an aug- 

mented line of Novelty Curtains and Cottage Sets 
in their new showrooms at 295 Fifth Avenue. Plain 
and Figured marquisettes, batistes, grenadines and 
many unusual printed patterns in voiles comprise’ a 
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line affording a variety of choice in materials and col- 
ors. The recent removal of their manufacturing plant 
to Fall River, Mass., enables them to give the trade 
many attractive values. 


GORDON & FRIEDMAN IN NEW QUARTERS 


(jorpoN & FriepMAN formerly the drapery depart- 
ment of Tatum, Pinkham & Greey are now in their 
new quarters at 295 5th Avenue. Here they are show- 
ing a most complete range of curtain fabrics for the 
manufacturing and retail trade including among other 
items fancy clip dotted marquisettes in blue, rose, gold, 
green and orchid; also colored voiles and plain colored 
marquisettes and grenadines with distinctively modern 
patterns. These fabrics made in their Fall River, 
Mass., plant are guaranteed sunfast and tubfast. 


BED SETS SHOWN BY INDO PERSIAN FINE ART CO. 
[Nvo Persian Fine Art Comp&ny are showing in 

keeping with the popular idea of the ensemble, 
matched drapery bed spread and pillow combinations, 
either in crewel embroidery or India print. This rep- 
resents many beautiful designs and colorings which 
have just been received from India. 


TWO NEW FABRICS SHOWN BY SAMUEL RICH CO. 


Two of the outstanding numbers in the new seasons 

line of the Samuel Rich Co., Inc., New York, have 
been named “Heather” and “Rain Drop.” Both num- 
bers are suitable for both drapery and upholstery pur- 
poses, being of substantial construction. They come 
in a range of five colors. 


N. E. GIFT & ART RETAILERS TO MEET 


THE New England Gift and Art Retailers Association 

will hold their annual meeting and election of of- 
ficers at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, on March 
2nd, at 4:00 P. M. At this meeting F. Hilliard Young, 
Association Counsel, will report to date on the progress 
of his study of the New England Gift Shop as a busi- 
ness. Later a Buffet luncheon will be served to both 
exhibitors and retailers, and at 9:00 P. M. the ex- 
hibitors will join the retailers in an informal discus- 


sion on subjects pertaining to the Gift Shop business. , 


SPRING SHOWING OF LOEB & WASCH CO. 


[N SHOWING their new Spring styles, Loeb & Wasch 
Co., Inc., have used all the facilities of their new 
quarters at 230 Fifth Avenue, to very good advantage. 


With its abundance of natural light and ample display 


‘space their showroom presents a practical pandtama 


of Ruffled Curtains and Cottage Sets very pleasing to 
the eye. Pastel shades predominate the line although 
the staple colors are fully represented and the range 
of fabrics includes figured Grenadine, Figured and 
Dotted Marquisettes, Printed Voiles and Shadow Nets. 
Especially new is their line of permanent finish Mar- 
quisette which is available in both Cottage Sets and 
Ruffled Curtains. 


ERBUN FABRICS CORP. DISPLAY SPRING LINE 


A™Monc the new fabrics being shown in the Spring 

line of Erbun Fabrics Corp., of this city is a com- 
plete new color line of striped Belgian Linen. This 
material especially adaptable for slip covering carries 
a written guarantee from the manufacturer to the ef- 
fect that the material is pre-shrunk; sunfast and tub- 
fast and that new material will be supplied and all 
charges refunded if the fabric fails to meet the guar- 
antee stipulations. .Other new curtain and drapery 
fabrics are well represented and sample books have 
been prepared which will be mailed to the trade on 
request. 


MODEL OFFICES AT H. HERRMAN FURNITURE CO. 


AS AN argument to persuade the average furniture 

dealer to present to his customers his own office 
interior as a model of what can be done in the way of 
making a business office interesting, the H. Herrmann 
Furniture Co, have at their New York showrooms ar- 
ranged their own executive office in an interesting and 
attractive manner. The room is two stories high, with 
walls and ceiling of rough plaster, the walls being 
broken in the center by a balcony in which is fitted up 
a rest room. The floor is of black and white diamond 
inlaid tiles, on which has been placed a large Oriental 
rug. The furniture is all taken from stock, and pre- 
sents a nice, harmonious effect. On the wall are sev- 
eral attractive oil paintings. 


MICHAELYAN FOSTERING COMBINATION EXHIBIT 
OF RUGS AND PAINTINGS 
H, MicHaertyan, well known rug importer of this 
city is now in Palm Beach where he has arranged 
to display a group of old master paintings from the 
Grand Central Art Galleries together with his collec- 
tion of rare carpets, rugs and tapestries in his Galler- 
ies on County Road. 
For the past five years Mr. Michaelyan has opened 
his galleries with a display of rugs, tapestries and car- 
pets and which has attracted the elite of this fashion- 
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able resort and many well known tapestries and rugs 
have passed through his Galleries to rest in Museum’s 
or to decorate the homes of some of America’s fore- 
most people. 


NEW TYPE OF SCREW FOR METAL FRAMES SIM- 
PLIFIES WINDOW SHADE WORKERS PROBLEMS 
SoME years ago when fireproof window frames first 

began to make their appearance in office buildings, 
a problem was presented to the windowshade and dra- 
pery man in the fact that he had to have some new way 
of attaching his brackets and other fitments. The 
portable hand drill, hand tap and machine screws sol- 
ved the problem, but consumed so much time that the 
installation cost became a serious obstacle to the ob- 
taining of competitive contracts. Moreover, the 
threading of thin metal in order to hold a threaded 
screw was a matter of such delicate precision that of- 
ten times the fine threads of the screw would strip the 
softer metal, thus adding to the waste of time and 
general unsatisfactory result. 
Workmen who have experienced the difficulties of 


drilling and tapping for such equipment will hail with 
genuine appreciation a new- type of screw that has 
been put on the market for the purpose of attaching all 
types of drapery hardware to fireproof- metal frames 
by the development of a hardened self-tapping sheet 
metal screw. 

These screws literally cut their own threads when 
inserted into a hole of proper size, and the harder they 
are turned the tighter they grip. They come in differ- 
ent sizes and different sorts including sharply tapered 
types somewhat resembling a wood screw for thin 
metal sash, and a slightly tapered machine-like screw 
with a deep pitched thread for fastening hardware to 
steel sash. The use of these screws does away with 
all tapping and is claimed to make a stronger job by 
being turned into a drilled hole than one made with 
a machine screw or a bolt and nut, 

The Parker-Kalon Corporation makers of these 
screws, have several other types of screw products for 
attaching brackets to masonry and for assembling 
various manufactured articles, but type A and type Z, 
particularly designed for attaching shade or drapery 
hardware to thin metal or steel sash are of major in- 
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terest to our trades. Their time-saving efficiency is 
self-evident to anyone in control of estimating, and 
there is an added convenience in the fact that they 
take up no more space in the workmen’s kit than or- 
dinary wood screws. 

Samples are obtainable upon request from the Par- 
ker-Kalon Corporation together with information con- 
cerning other products equally time-saving in their 
purpose. 
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SALESMAN—Long experience decorating, furnishings, dra- 

peries. Knowledge of estimating, ofhce and workshop 
routine. Would be useful man in small going concern. De- 
sires change. Address “Long Experience,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—To handle line of novelty ruffled 
and flat curtains. Only those with established offices in 

Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles and Detroit. Straight -com- 

mission basis. Address “Offices,” care The _Upholsterer. 


HEAD DESIGNER WANTED —on tapestry and pile fabrics. 
Must do his own coloring for Philadelphia mill. Address 
“Designer,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—to cover New York City to carry 
nice line of novelty ruffled and flat curtains on commission 
basis. Address “City,” care The Upholsterer. 


ALL TERRITORIES open for go-getter with successful fol- 

lowing with upholstered furniture manufacturers and in- 
terior decorators, to carry our line of downs, feathers and 
cushions, as agents. Address “Go-Getter,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


FIRST CLASS UPHOLSTERER desires connection with a 

reliable firm. who will: appreciate an employee whose 25 
years of practical experience in the trade can be used to ad- 
vantage. Is seeking a position as foreman or to take charge 
of a drapery and upholstery workroom. Married man, age 
42; served 5 years’ apprenticeship; worked in wholesale and 
retail houses; any location. Address “Practical,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGER AND BUYER—drapery, uphol- 

stery, furniture and kindred accessories, with a. record of 
fifteen and ten years respectively in two positions, is open 
for engagement. Satisfactory references and full particulars 
may be obtained. Address “Accessories,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


SITUATION WANTED—in Chicago-by. young lady, to assist 

buyer of upholstery fabrics for furniture house or take 
charge of small office for upholstery goods house. Address 
“Chicago,” care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR—experienced._ in handling -fur- 
nishings, periods, and all details of fine homes, desires con- 


nection with first-class firm. Address “First Class,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—BY CONVERTERS of drapery 
fabrics, to cover the New England States. Address “Con- 
verters,’ care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN—Eight years’ experience in decorative and 
upholstery trade, desires connection with established jobber 
or manufacturer. Address “Adept,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY MILLS—Two experienced drapery mill rep- 

resentatives with good many years’ experience and well 
known throughout country, are open for sole representative 
lines throughout United States and Canada. Desire mills in 
position to handle quantity business. Address “Draperies,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


TAPESTRY SCARF LINE WANTED—Experienced scarf 
salesman, well acquainted amongst real users of scarfs in 
the metropolitan district, open for representative line. Can 


produce real volume amongst jobbers and retailers. Address 
“Real Volume,” care The Upholsterer. 


CURTAIN FACTORY MANAGER—experienced in or- 
ganizing, costing, systematizing, purchasing and styling, is 
open for a good connection with a first-class novelty curtain 
manufacturer. Can furnish A-1 character and ability. refer- 
ences. Address “A-1,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED-—A hard-hitting, live wire salesman of experience 

is open for immediate connection with progressive organi- 
zation. Have sold furniture and drapery fabrics to furniture 
manufacturers and department stores throughout the country. 
including New York City, for the past ten years. Well known 
in trade. Address “Energetic,” care The Upholsterer. 


HOTEL PURCHASING AGENT—thoroughly experienced, 

good knowledge of requirements, desires change where such 
experience can be made use of. Address “N. R. G.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


CURTAIN DESIGNER—of unusually broad experience, both 

domestic and foreign, creator of business-bringing novelties, 
in all brariches of flat and ruffled curtains, from the cheapest 
to the best, seeks connection with progressive firm around New 
York or New England. Address “Ideas,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


AVAILABLE NOW—Representative with New York City 

showroom, for tapestry, damask, or pile fabric lines. Has 
large following with New York jobbers and successful record 
selling metropolitan manufacturers of upholstered furniture. 
Address “Fine Record,” cate The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY MAN —looking to connect with active organiza- 

tion, excellent on suggesting, sketching, estimating, cutting, 
and can produce simplest to most elaborate work. Very good 
in organizing a drapery workroom, and convincing salesman- 


ship, in or outside. Address ‘ ‘Convincing,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE—with offices in New York, 

Middle West, and Coast, with thorough acquaintance in all 
fields using drapery and upholstery fabrics, is open for con- 
nection with reliable tapestry, jacquard-velours and mohair 
mills. Address “Velours,” care The Upholsterer. 


PHILADELPHIA MANUFACTURER of. over half.a cen- 

tury wants a specialty salesman of the highest type to sell 
line of high grade tapestry furniture covering, drapery damask 
and scarfs. ‘Must travel at least forty weeks per year, and 
have following among larger trade in the East and Middle 
West. .Only man capable of doing $100,000 per year need 
apply. Ten per. cent. commission against drawing account. 
Address “Philadelphia Manufacturer,” care The Upholsterer. 


WE HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY for a young man or 

woman for our drapery department who is familiar with 
the various types of interior furnishings in the market, and 
who can make good color sketches. Give: full particulars of 


experience, salary, references, etc. Address “Familiar,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALES—wanted to carry our line of “Oriental’e Vagabonds” 

—a complete line of modernistic ottomans and hassocks, 
made of highest quality materials and expert workmanship. 
Established 1852. Commission basis. George I. Cullmer, Inc., 
950 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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